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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE news from Russia shows that the internal condition 
of affairs is still menacing. The discontent, though 
for the time driven below the surface, burns as fiercely as 
ever, and the flames are liable to break through at any 
moment. In Poland, indeed, there are constant encounters 
in the streets between the strikers and the soldiers. It should 
also be noted that the “ stop-the-war” agitation grows steadily. 
We have dealt elsewhere with the petition of the Nobles of 
St. Petersburg, and will only say here that last year the notion 
of the Czar being addressed in such terms by the nobility of 
his capital would have been regarded as an absolute impossi- 
bility. Things have certainly moved with terrific speed during 
the year of war, and the pace accelerates instead of abating. 
What shall we be writing of Russia this time next year P 


Though there is no further news of fighting on the Sha-ho, 
it must not be assumed that great events are not being planned 
orin process of being carried out. Remember, there are now no 
war correspondents with the Japanese forces, and none that 
are audible with the Russians, and thus we only obtain the 
official despatches. Of this, however, we may be sure, 
that the Japanese will not for ever stand idle before the 
Russian lines. Meantime, according to a telegram from St. 
Petersburg in Friday's Express, “the Russian Government is at 
last face to face with the greatest crisis of the war,” in the shape 
of the fact that the Siberian Railway is no longer capable of 
meeting the demands made upon it, and that therefore the 
army in Manchuria is in danger of starvation. No doubt we 
have often heard this said before, and yet for a year the 
railway, alone of things Russian, has done all and more than 
was expected of it, and has proved the one bright spot in the 
dismal picture of muddle and make-believe. Still, it is con- 
ceivable that at last the strain has become too great, and that 
the much-taxed line is breaking down. There are also ugly 
stories of mutiny among the troops guarding the line, and 
of whole sections being destroyed. There have been, we may 
add, persistent rumours of the recall of General Kuropatkin, 
but it is surely impossible that these can be true. The 
Government is not in a position to withdraw the one man in 
whom the Russian people have still some confidence. 


A comparative estimate of the losses of Russia and Japan 
in the first year of the war is given in Tuesday’s Daily Mail. 
The total casualty list on both sides is set down at 240,000, of 
whom 40,000 were killed or drowned at sea, irrespective of 
those who died of disease or privation or were taken prisoners. 





The figures for the Manchurian campaign are given as 
57,250 Japanese and 111,000 Russians killed and wounded, 
the prisoners being estimated at 600 and 3,488 respectively. 
In the Port Arthur operations 55,900 Japanese and 11,400 
Russians were killed or wounded, and 32,000 Russians 
captured. In addition to this, 1,799 Japanese and 2,527 
Russians were lost at sea. Of superior officers, the Russians 
have lost eight Generals (including Count Keller and General 
Kondrachenko) and one Admiral, while eight Generals and 
four Admirals surrendered at Port Arthur. So far as is known, 
the Japanese have only lost two Generals. In regard to 
material, the Russians have lost eight hundred and twenty 
guns, seven battleships, thirteen cruisers, and a quantity of 
other vessels, of a total value of £16,500,000; while the 
Japanese have lost fifteen guns, one battleship, four protected 
cruisers, and two coast-defence ships. Finally, the total cost 
of the war is estimated at £160,000,000, of which £107,000,000 
falls to Russia. The figures are tremendous, and it is difficult 
to read them without a certain sense of shame at the way in 
which our trifling losses during the Boer War were written 
and talked about. Our excuse must, we suppose, be that 
minor operations often cause more pain to patients than 
those which are great and serious. 


A very interesting article appeared this week in the Paris 
Figaro by Count Boni de Castellane, a Member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. He considers that now is the time 
for France to use her influence to bring Russia and England 
together in order to check the ambitious dreams of Germany. 
It was owing to German management that Russia had 
entangled herself in Manchuria, and German policy had 
always attempted to induce those Powers which might 
dispute her European supremacy to waste their strength on 
abortive colonial enterprises. The Franco-Russian Alliance 
must never be allowed to become an engine of war directed 
against England at Germany’s instigation. France had 
enabled the North Sea incident to be pacifically settled ; it 
was her duty to continue her endeavours to bring the whole 
policy of Russia and England intoagreement. Count Bonide 
Castellane is, we fear, a little premature in his suggestions, but 
we have never been adverse to the policy which he advocates. So 
long as Russia is at war with our ally, the question, of course, 
is outside discussion; but we have always maintained that 
there is nothing permanently irreconcilable in Russian and 
British interests provided we make up our mind on our 
requirements and frankly insist upon them. 


The political situation in Hungary shows no signs of 
clearing. Count Julius Andrassy, at Count Tisza’s recom- 
mendation, received the Emperor’s commission to sound the 
party leaders and endeavour to form a Cabinet. The party 
of Independence, however, led by M. Kossuth, seem to have 
no desire to acquiesce in any compromise, and their leader 
claims that he can command over 170 votes in the new 
Chamber. Popular feeling, he says, has condemned not only 
Count Tisza’s policy, but the whole dual system of 1867. 
The Times of Tuesday contains a curious communication 
from M. Kossuth to its Vienna correspondent, in which he 
explains that the only union he is prepared to tolerate 
between Austria and Hungary is one based “ upon the person 
of the Sovereign and the obligation of mutual defence.” 
Economically the two States are to be completely separated, 
and any commercial relations between them governed by 
special treaties. It was announced on Friday that the 
Emperor, on Count Andrassy’s advice, had consented to 
see M. Kossuth, and it is possible that the latter’s 
particularism may be modified by the prospect of official 
responsibilities. Meanwhile the Pan-German delegates in the 
Austrian Reichsrath are agitating for economic severance 
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from Hungary and alliance with Germany, showing clearly 
what Power hopes to fish successfully in these troubled 
waters, 


The strength of German influence at Constantinople has 
been illustrated by the progress of the negotiations between 
France and Turkey in regard to the Syrian railways. The 
Sultan was prepared to satisfy French claims, and in addition 
to expend £460,000 on military equipment in France; but 
M. Constans insisted that £1,200,000, or a third part of the 
value of Turkey’s new armament, should be expended in 
French factories, and, as no answer was returned, broke off the 
negotiations and intimated that the Paris market was closed 
to any fresh issue of a Turkish loan. The Ottoman Bank 
having withdrawn its proposals for the projected loan and 
refused any advance, it was announced that the Deutsche 
Bank had come to the rescue, and, as the result of “the 
extraordinary pressure exercised by the German Embassy,” 
that the entire order for the guns had been placed with the 
Krupp factory. Reuter’s agent, however, telegraphing on 
Wednesday, announced that a modus vivendi had been arrived 
at on the basis that the order for the guns will be shared 
between France and Germany. The Germans are to find 
money to pay Messrs. Krupp not only for the new guns, but 
also the arrears due to them on account of the armaments 
with which they have already provided Turkey. On the other 
hand, part of the loan which is to be contracted with the 
Ottoman Bank will be devoted to purchasing the remainder 
of the guns in France. We are heartily glad thet England 
has taken no hand in this not very dignified game of simul- 
taneously bolstering up and squeezing the Sick Man. 


A serious deadlock has arisen between Sweden and 
Norway over the question of the separate Consular ser- 
vice which Norway seeks to establish. Both Governments 
admit that the negotiations cannot be continued on 
the stipulated basis, and the King in Council, while 
ordering them to be suspended, appeals to his subjects 
in both countries not to allow any difference of opinion 
in the matter to weaken the bond of union between them. 
That this is no mere form of words is shown by the 
significant speech delivered by Dr. Hagerup, Minister of 
State, whe Storthing on Wednesday at Christiania. 
The Norwegians, he declares, are most anxious to maintain 
peaceful relations and a good understanding with the Swedes, 
but “the present conditions of union are indefensible, and 
cannot continue without endangering such relations. It is 
therefore our task to see that unrestricted provision shall be 
made for the assumption by Norway of the national and 
international position to which she is entitled as a sovereign 
State.” He goes on to add that the Government, holding 
that the present situation demands co-operation between the 
Storthing and the Cabinet, is prepared to resign if its remain- 
ing in office is likely to impair the unanimity of the national 
demand. Meantime, King Oscar, whose health is far from 
robust, and who has recently celebrated his seventy-sixth 
birthday, has handed over the reins of government to the 
Crown Prince till further notice. 


The American Senate has shown its deliberate resolve to 
curtail the prerogatives of the President in very striking 
fashion. The Committee on Foreign Relations on Tuesday 
unanimously adopted an amendment to the seven Arbitration 
Treaties, including that with England, requiring each separate 
agreement for arbitration to be referred to the Senate. Thus 
amended, they recommend the Senate to ratify the Treaties, a 
recommendation which, it is believed, will be carried out. 
It remains to be seen whether the President will be as good 
as his word, for when the amendment was first proposed he 
pronounced it fatal to the purpose of the Treaties, and declared 
he should feel bound to withdraw them if it were pressed, on 
the ground that no treaty was better than a treaty reduced to 
the level of an agreement to refer to arbitration such cases 
as the Senate might hereafter agree to refer. Ruling out the 
Trish Societies of Chicago and New York, in which arbitration 
with England is unpopular, it is believed that the country is 
with the President on the subject of arbitration. But if the 
Senate remains firm, it is difficult to see how he can carry his 
point unless the Constitution is amended. The truth is, the 
power of the Senate in foreign affairs is too great or too little. 





It should either be deprived of its power of veto in the matter 
of treaties, or else be regarded as the treaty-making power 
with whom the Ambassadors should deal directly, and to 
whom they should even be jointly accredited. It is useless to 
carry out delicate negotiations with the Executive if they 
are to be immediately vetoed by the Senate. Imagine a busi. 
ness house conducted on similar lines. 


We do not mean to dwell upon the storm in a tea-cup 
raised over Mr. Arthur Lee’s speech at Eastleigh on Thurs. 
day week. It is probably a good rule that no member of 
the Government, except the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, shall deal in 
public with our external relations, but it was perfectly 
ridiculous of the German newspapers to read what they read 
into even the incorrect version of Mr. Lee’s speech. The 
fact is, Mr. Lee has been made the victim of the German plan 
of campaign for increasing the Navy Vote. We can speak 
feelingly on this subject, for an article in the Spectator some 
ten years ago was used in exactly the same way as the 
Eastleigh speech by those anxious to support the Kaiser's 
original shipbuilding programme. The article in question 
pointed out the unwisdom of German hostility to England, 
and noted some home truths in regard to sea-power. This 
article was at once translated under semi-official auspices, 
and circulated throughout Germany as a proof of how great 
was the need of a German Navy to protect her against the 
machinations of Britain. Such vigorous use, indeed, wag 
made of the article that Herr Richter, the German states. 
man, actually went so far as to declare in his place in the 
Reichstag that the Press Bureau must first have had the 
article written in Germany, and then “ procured it to be 
inserted in the English newspaper.” 


We may smile at this account of the genesis of a Spectator 
“leader,” but Herr Richter’s blunder throws an interesting 
light upon the kind of methods which may be expected from 
those who are working for a big Navy Vote. The Government 
organs, no doubt after a hint from the authorities, fell upon 
Mr. Lee’s speech, just as they fell upon the Spectator article 
ten years ago, as bringing exactly the grist to their mill which 
they wanted. Since then we have been very careful not to 
provide unconsciously arguments for a bigger Navy, and we 
think that all public writers and speakers should be equally 
on their guard. The Press Bureau, or whatever is the body 
which conducts its Press campaigns for the German Govern- 
ment, is exceedingly vigilant and enterprising, and when the 
need is great will find its raw material in the most un- 
expected places. f 


Speaking at Mr. Arthur Lee’s meeting at Eastleigh on 
Tuesday, Mr. Arnold-Forster waxed enthusiastic over the 
prospects of his party. He was, he said, very sanguine of 
the success of the Unionist party at the next General Election, 
Whatever their vicissitudes in particular constituencies, he 
believed the people of this country were overwhelmingly upon 
the side of the Government. It was perfectly true that they 
had been overborne in some English constituencies by classes 
of voters who were not friendly to England. They might be 
overborne in these constituencies again by men who desired, 
not success, but misfortune to England; but the country asa 
whole was, he believed, overwhelmingly devoted to the 
Ministerial party. We congratulate Mr. Arnold-Forster 
upon his “overwhelming” optimism, and on the acumen 
—worthy of an international detective—which has discovered 
a colony of traitors to their country in North Dorset. Siill, 
it is rather hard to reconcile this sanguine expectation of 
victory with his declaration at Croydon on January 11th that 
he was not so sure that the Conservatives would win at the 
General Election. 


The prospects of the Government in the coming Session 
are the subject of endless discussion. The better opinion 
seems to be that there will be a Dissolution before the end of 
March, and then a débédcle for the Unionist party equal to, if 
not exceeding, that which overtook the Liberals in 1886. 
The Government themselves appear to waver between the most 
profound depression and a heady optimism. In truth, there 
is consistency neither in their policy nor in their hopes and 
fears for the future. Their ups and downs of feeling remind 
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one of nothing so much as Matthew Arnold’s famous lines on 


Iseult of Ireland :— 
“Her moods, good lack, they pass like showers ! 
But yesternight and she would be 
As pale and still as wither’d flowers; . 
- And now to-night she laughs and speaks 
And has a colour in her cheeks. 
God save us from such fantasy !” 
That exactly expresses the changing moods of the Govern- 
ment orators. It will be curious to see whether Tuesday will 
find them pale and still, or with a colour in their cheeks, and 
full of laughing assurances that they mean to hold on for 


another year. 


The Solicitor-General, Sir Edward Carson, K.C., M.P., in 
the course of a speech delivered at Manchester last Saturday, 
dealt with the necessity of sifting, and, if possible, satisfying, 
the grievances of “our Irish Unionist fellow-countrymen in 
Ireland.” The “fatuous, ridiculous, unworkable, and im- 

racticable scheme” for the future government of Ireland 
put forth by Lord Dunraven and others he dismissed as 
negligible. It had not caused many Unionist defections, nor 
did he think it had even attracted many Nationalists. The 
yeal grievance of the Irish Unionists was, rightly or wrongly, 
that the scheme had originated with a permanent Civil 
servant who had himself evolved a policy which had been 
disavowed by the Prime Minister and by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. “I do not say that it is true, but what I do say 
is that if it is true it is a public scandal, and against all the 
best traditions of our public service.” If, he went on, that 
was one of the grievances of their Irish Unionist Members, it 
was a matter that ought to be set at rest at the earliest 
moment by satisfying them that there was no foundation for 
the suspicions entertained. Could anything more clearly 
indicate the anarchy that prevails in the present Administra- 
tion than this amazing utterance, in which one of the chief 
law officers of the Crown publicly professes his inability to 
acquit the Premier and the Chief Secretary of Ireland of 
tolerating a public scandal ? 


Mr. Asquith was the principal speaker at a Liberal meeting 
at Heywood, Lancashire, on Saturday last. He described the 
situation created by the Government’s postponement of an 
appeal to the country as indecent and perilous. “Everything 
they did, whether in the sphere of legislation or in the sphere 
of policy, lacked authority, and was, of necessity, provisional 
and precarious”; and he warned the Government not to 
jmagine that their successors—assuming that a Liberal 
Administration was returned to power—would attach the 
least respect or sacrosanctity to the Acts which had been 
passed or the policy pursued. Turning to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Gainsborough speech, Mr. Asquith laid it down as an irre- 
fragable axiom that an import-duty on an article of necessity 
like food, of which the home supply could not meet the home 
demand, raised the price to the consumer not only of the 
imported but also of the domestic article, and tended to raise 
that price to the full amount of the duty imposed. This Mr. 
Chamberlain called the dear-food fallacy, and sought to refute 
it by the cases of America—where his analogy was irrelevant, 
because America was a food-exporting, not a food-importing 
country—and of Germany and France, where the Board of 
Trade Returns conclusively established the fact that the con- 
sumer, and nobody else, paid the duty. Mr. Asquith added 
that neither he nor any Free-trader contended that all was for 
the best with British trade; but the blunder of the new 
Protectionists was that they had professed to discover the 
weakness of our trade exactly where it was strongest, and, in 
the name of scientific medicine, had substituted for exercise 
and open air a course of stupefying and paralysing drugs. 


Friday's papers contain a manifesto of Liberal policy put 
forward by Lord Spencer in the shape of a letter to Mr. 
Corrie Grant, which, according to the Daily Mail, was issued 
after a Conference of Liberal leaders at Spencer House. For 
ourselves, we should have thought that the defeat of Pro- 
tection, and the turning out of a Government which has 
allowed the Army to drift into its present condition, 
were a sufficient plan of campaign for any Opposition. 
There is, however, nothing rash, indiscreet, or exaggerated 
in Lord Spencer's declaration of policy, and no attempt is 
made to imitate that egregious document, the Newcastle 


Programme. There are things in Lord Spencer’s letter 
with which, no doubt, Unionist Free-traders will not agree, 
but nothing to cause alarm or to prevent their co-operation 
in the defence of Free-trade,—the main issue before the 
country. Strenuous opposition both to the Chamberlain 
policy and to Mr. Balfour's Retaliation proposals is the main 
note of Lord Spencer’s letter. In regard to education, a 
policy of public control and the removal of tests is fore- 
shadowed. Measures of reform in regard to local taxation and 
licensing are also promised, and among the duties enumerated 
for the new Government are the putting a stop to Chinese 
labour after the expiration of existing contracts, the grant 
of representative and responsible government to the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colonies, the extension of the prin- 
ciple of self-government in Ireland, and the restoration to 
the Trade-Unions of the powers they had before the Taff Vale 
decision. 


We are not in the least frightened by the paragraph in 
regard to Ireland. That is a purely conventional expression 
of opinion put in to “save the face” of those who have so long 
professed a devotion to the ideal of Home-rule. When the 
new Government is in office, and is dealing with the education 
problem, the force of events will place the Nationalists in 
opposition, and we shall hear little more of legislative schemes 
in the direction of Home-rule. We regret that in dealing 
with the licensing question the Liberals do not take the bold 
course of declaring that they will exact from the liquor 
interest the full value of the monopoly rights which are now 
bestowed practically gratis. The Liberals will want new 
sources of revenue to put the national finances in order. 
These are ready to their hand if they will only charge a fair 
price for the grant of the liquor-selling monopoly. Some 
£12,000,000 a year could be got from this source if liquor- 
sellers paid for licenses at the rate they pay in New York, 
while a far less drastic scheme would easily yield £5,000,000 
a year to the Revenue. 


On Friday week Mr. Haldane presided over an interesting 
meeting at the Royal United Service Institution under the 
auspices of the Committee formed to promote advanced 
historical teaching in London. The aim of the Committee 
is to provide permanent lectureships to guide the student in 
the more advanced forms of historical research, and to enable 
him to use the vast documentary wealth which London can 
place at his disposal. It is an object with which we have 
every sympathy, and we sincerely hope that the very moderate 
amount of money which is required to carry on the work will 
be forthcoming. As Sir Spencer Walpole said in moving 
the chief resolution, no lectures on advanced historical research 
could produce a Gibbon, but they could “ imcrease the interest 
in exact historical knowledge among those who read and the 
sense of responsibility for accuracy of research among those 
who write.” Most historians have had to pick up for them- 
selves a knowledge of methods of research; and it is the aim 
of the Committee to provide this knowledge, so that the 
heaven-born historian may be saved time in the spade-work 
of his craft. 


We desire to associate ourselves with the timely and vigorous 
protest uttered by the Times on Tuesday against the destruc- 
tion of the Avon Bank between Bristol and the sea. The 
action of the Corporation, with the sanction of the Board of 
Trade, in permitting quarrying to be carried on unchecked on 
the face of Leigh Woods is all the more surprising since, while 
it is seriously affecting the value of house property in Clifton, 
the stone which is extracted and used for repairing the Bristol 
roads, though cheap, is of inferior quality. It is further 
pointed out that, if quarrying must go on, it can be carried 
out in the rear of the cliff, thus reducing the injury to the 
river-bank to a minimum; while if the river-bank were bought 
outright, at the owner’s price, “the burden would be scarcely 
felt by Bristol, and the city would reap untold advantage in 
the salvation of a strikingly beautiful suburb.” Surely the 
citizens of a city whose fame is “so ancient and so eminent 
among us” will not let surroundings among the most beautiful 
possessed by any British town be destroyed rather than find 
the money required. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT AND THE 
STATE OF THE ARMY. 


O one will accuse the Spectator of not attaching 
sufficient importance to the question of Free-trade, 
or of any desire not to make it the vital and essential 
issue in our politics till a decision of the people has been 
definitely given against the new Protection. Yet in spite 
of that, and with a full sense of the responsibility involved, 
we feel bound to declare that the matter which must receive 
the first attention of Parliament when it meets on Tuesday 
is not the Fiscal question, but the Army. The state of 
the Army gives the Opposition an opportunity to show the 
nation that they are as much concerned as their rivals for 
the national welfare. If they are wise, they will prove 
that they are determined to consent neither to letting 
the nation live any longer in a fool’s paradise, nor, if they 
can ‘help it, to allowing our military affairs to drift into a 
condition of hopeless chaos. In spite of the immense 
amount that has been written and spoken about the 
condition of the Army and the War Office, we do not 
believe that the nation at large is as yet at all aware of how 
serious is the existing state of things, and what great 
risks are involved. The people in general are still inclined 
to think that they are only listening to the ordinary 
grumblings about the condition of the Army. Unhappily, 
the real position is something very different from this, 
and it is therefore the first duty of the Opposition to 
make the. public realise the true state of affairs and 
to demand an account of their stewardship in military 
matters from the Administration, and some immediate 
remedy for a condition so fraught with danger. It is the 
prime business of an Opposition to act as the watch-dog 
of the commonwealth, and to sound an alarm whenever 
the Government are endangering national interests. But if 
ever there was a need for such services in regard to the 
Army, it is now. If, then, the Liberals will rise above 
smaller party considerations, and will insist on this matter 
being faced, they will earn the gratitude of all who care 
for our national well-being. We have never been among 
those who believe, or profess to believe, that the Liberal 
party wish out of malice to weaken either the Navy 
or the Army, or to undermine any other safeguards 
of the Empire, though we admit that certain Liberals 
have said foolish things on the subject, and have thus 
created in the minds of a considerable part of the public 
a sense of anxiety and mistrust. This fact makes it all 
the more imperative that when such an opportunity as the 
present occurs, the Liberals should come forward and 
arouse public opinion in regard to the Army. But it is 
only by strong action in Parliament that such opinion 
can be roused, and some guarantee for a wiser policy be 
obtained. 

It is not our present intention to set forth in detail the 
sins of omission or commission of the Government in 
military matters. What we want to do now is to 
point out that the Opposition, if they are to do their duty, 
must insist on the fullest and most ample discussion in 
Parliament, and so make the people of England realise 
the true position with which they have been brought face 
to fuce. We will, however, indicate very shortly the 
reasons for dissatisfaction which exist,—reasons which 
have made such strong supporters of the Protectionist 
party as the Times, the Standard, and the St. James’s 
Gazette take a leading part in showing into what a con- 
dition the Army has been allowed to drift. Since the 
close of the war the Government have had more than three 
years in which to put the Army on a better foundation, and 
to remedy the evils disclosed by the struggle with the Boers. 
How have they used that precious interval of peace for 
making good the defects in the machine? What have 
they done to give us a sounder Army and a more workable 
administration? Let us take the case of the artillery 
first. Before the close of 1902 it was not only known 
that our existing artillery was below the standard of 
safety, but an excellent type of gun had been selected to 
make good our deficiencies. Yet, in spite of that, the 
Government waited for nearly three years before giving the 
order to bring our artillery up to the requirements of 


agitation in the Press. That is, they wantonly left ug 
for nearly three years in a position of weakness and danger 
If this failure to strengthen the artillery had coincided 
with an undisturbed world and an essentially pacific 
foreign policy, it still, to our mind, would have been 
criminally reckless. What are we to say when the failure 
to supply us with serviceable guns went hand-in-hand 
with a daring and risky foreign policy,—a poliey which 
might at any moment involve us in the only war in 
which the British Empire must fight its battles on land, 
and where, therefore, a powerful artillery is essential? 
The Government when they made the Japanese Alliance 
must have known that it involved the risk of war 
in India, and that if we fought the Russians on the 
Indian frontier we should be at a great disadvantage 
in artillery, and should have to meet quick-firing guns of 
long range with slow-firing guns that would be hopelessly 
outclassed. Take next the question of administrative 
reform at the War Office. We admit that in the abstract 
it was wise to reform the administration of the Army on 
the model of the Navy, but the success of all such reforms 
depends on the way in which they are worked. We do 
not hesitate to say, however, that the manner in which the 
reorganisation of the War Office has been worked has robbed 
it ofall its value. No competent critic will, we believe, be 
found to deny that the chaos of administration at the 
War Office is now as bad as it has ever been in the history 
of that unfortunate Department. Another matter which 
became clear at the close of the war was the immense 
importance of the Auxiliary Forces in the scheme of 
Imperial defence, and of the need for developing bodies 
like the Yeomanry, the Militia, and the Volunteers which 
liad served us so well in the field. That we could not 
have finished the war without the aid of those bodies 
was proved beyond the shadow of a doubt. In such 
circumstances, is it not safe to say that any set 
of men outside the island of Laputa would have argued 
that the proper thing to do was to develop the 
Auxiliary Forces? Not so the present Government. 
Their handling of the argument from the experience 
of the war was something of this kind:—‘ We could 
not have finished the Boer War without the aid of 
the Militia and the Volunteers. It is quite possible 
that we shall be engaged in a war in India, which may 
strain our resources in men even more than did the Boer 
War. Therefore we will abolish the Militia, and do our 
best to reduce the Volunteers to one-third of what they 
might be.’ It is true that the War Office—which cannot 
be consistent even in its blunders—did accept the lesson 
in regard to the Yeomanry, and has greatly increased and. 
improved that admirable force. It might, of course, have 
done the same with the Militia, and might have made the 
Volunteers a reservoir from which, not thirty thousand 
men, as in the Boer War, but fifty thousand men could 
be drawn off in case of need. Instead, Mr. Arnold-Forster 
was allowed by the Government to declare that the 
Militia is redundant, and that the Volunteers could 
only be made worth keeping by submitting to hard- 
and-fast regulations which must entirely alter their 
character, and make them poor imitation Regulars 
instead of citizen soldiers of a very useful type. Happily, 
Mr. Arnold-Forster was not allowed to give the coup de 
grace to the Militia or Volunteers, and those forces are 
still in being. They have, however, suffered greatly, 
we fear, from the way in which they have been treated, and 
unless something is done, and done quickly, to reassure 
them that they are not to be cleared away as redundant 
they will soon solve the problem by disappearing altogether. 
Bodies like the Volunteers and Militia are far easier to 
destroy than to build up. 

Into the question of the terms of service for the Regular 
Army, and the provision of adequate supplies of men of 
good quality for the Indian garrison, we cannot enter in 
detail. Unless, however, the information that has leaked 
out from time to time is singularly incorrect, the condition 
ot affairs in regard to the supply of troops for India must 
be the cause of great anxiety. The Government, we fear, 
have tinkered and tampered with the provision of the 
human material, and have achieved no adequate result. 
Finally, there is the question of the short and the long 
rifle. It would appear here that, as usual, the Government 
have drifted and blundered into an utterly indefensible 
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African War that mounted men of all kinds need 
not a carbine, but a rifle. It was also shown that the 
most’ suitable weapon for mounted troops is a rifle 
of a type more handy than the infantry pattern, 
though, of course, firing the same ammunition. Accord- 
ingly an excellent mounted man’s rifle was devised 
and approved. If matters had ended here, and 
adequate provision had been made for our mounted 
troops throughout the Empire, all would have been well. 
Unfortunately, however, the Government decided, because 
the balance of convenience was in favour of giving the 
cavalry a light and short rifle, that therefore the infantry 
must also have a light and short rifle, though it was 
ono distinctly inferior to the Lee-Enfield in range and 
accuracy. Can anything more fatuous be imagined? It 
is as if a man were to say :—‘ When I ride I find it best 
to wear a short covert-coat. Such a coat, it is true, does 
not protect my legs, and is, therefore, not a perfect form 
of great-coat, but it is the best compromise on a horse. 
Nevertheless, I like my covert-coat so much that I intend to 
use no other kind of coat whatsoever, and wiil henceforth, 
out of love for my covert-coat, refuse when walking to wear 
a great-coat which covers me adequately.” Should we not 
think a man who acted on such principles bereft of his 
senses? Are we to think differently of the War Office 
when it adopts a similar line of argument ? 

Before we leave the subject of the state of the Army we 
must deal with the attempt which is to be noticed in certain 
quarters to make Mr. Arnold-Forster a scapegoat, and to 
speak as if he alone were responsible for the condition of 
the Army. That, to our mind, is grossly unfair. The 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet accepted Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s schemes, and have allowed him to run the 
military machine, and they cannot now escape their 
responsibility in the matter. If former Secretaries of 
State for War, like Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Brodrick, 
were dissatisfied, and believed that the welfare of the 
Army, and so of the nation, was being imperilled by Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s policy, it was their duty to resign. 
Since they did not resign, they and the rest of their 
colleagues must be held fully responsible for the state of 
affairs which now exists. The nation, that is, must never 
for a moment allow that a member of the Cabinet can 
escape his responsibility in regard to matters of such vital 
import as the state of the Army by emitting ambiguous 
grumblings in public or private. Possibly gossip may be 
wrong in attributing to Lord Lansdowne and Mr. 
Brodrick opposition to Mr. Arnold-Forster. But even if 
such gossip is absolutely true, it cannot clear them, 
or the Government as a whole, of complicity. It 
would, indeed, only make their responsibility the greater. 
A member of the Cabinet who believes that on a vital 
matter wrong is being done and remains in the Cabinet is 
more, not less, blameworthy than he who has been content 
throughout. The Government, then, must not be allowed 
to shuffle off their responsibility, even if they wish to do 
so—and in regard to their wishes and intentions we 
do not, of course, profess any knowledge—by throwing 
Mr. Arnold-Forster to the wolves. The Prime Minister 
and his colleagues as a whole are responsible for the 
state to which the Army has been brought, and they 
must be made answerable to the nation. Clearly, then, it 
is the duty of the Opposition, the moment Parliament 
meets, to make the British people face the facts, and to 
realise where they stand. 





THE COLONIES AND THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


OTHING has been more remarkable, nothing is a 
greater proof of the political steadfastness and 
good-sense of the English race, than the way in which the 
Colonies (we dislike that ugly word for the great self- 
governing daughter-nations, but it is useless to fight 
against it) have acted during the Fiscal controversy. 
Taking them as a whole, and judging them by 
their Governments, by their leading organs of public 
opinion, and by typical individual utterances, they 
have shown the most admirable tact and good-feeling 
in their attitude on a question extremely delicate 
and difficult. They have resolutely refrained from 
taking sides in the Fiscal controversy, or from doing 
anything which ‘could cause ill-feeling here, or 








provoke dangerous and disagreeable arguments and 
disputes. To put the matter in a homely and personal 
way, they have behaved in exactly the spirit in which a 
well-bred gentleman acts in analogous circumstances. 
Though a vastly preponderating proportion of Colonial 
opinion is strongly Protectionist, and inclined to believe 
that the Mother-country and the Empire would be better 
for a dose of that fiscal drug in which they themselves 
so firmly believe, and which they all use at home, they 
have steadily refrained from any ill-judged attempts 
to use their influence to urge it upon us. On the con- 
trary, their attitude has been throughout: “ We think the 
Protectionists right in point of fact, but we have no desire 
to dictate to the Mother-country. She must consider 
herself and her own population, and do what she believes 
best for them and the Empire.” Typical individual expres- 
sions have indeed been recorded which showed the most 
touching and chivalrous feeling on the part of the Colonists. 
We remember one quoted of a group of Canadians who, 
though Protectionists themselves, repudiated with scorn 
and indignation any desire on their part that the 
poor of England should be asked to make personal 
sacrifices, even though the speakers believed that the 
Chamberlain policy would help Canada and the Empire. 
The same spirit has been observable in Australia and 
New Zealand. The people there will not allow their bias 
towards Protection to be used to put pressure on the Old 
Country. 

What makes this reticence and self-restraint the more 
striking and more admirable is the fact that the Colonists 
have been greatly tempted to allow their opinions and 
their influence to be used in the controversy. Mr. 
Chamberlain, with that recklessness and rashness which 
have all along characterised his conduct of this controversy, 
has again and again endeavoured to lead the Colonists 
into attempting to put pressure upon us here. He has, 
indeed, tried to represent them as practically demanding 
his policy as a condition necessary to the maintenance 
of their loyalty and the survival of the Empire. When 
a great English statesman, and one justly admired and 
respected in the Colonies, has given them such a lead, they 
might well have been excused if they had fallen. into the 
error of interfering with our home affairs, and had in a 
moment of excitement endorsed the monstrous declaration, 
“No Preference, no Empire.” Considering the strength 
and magnitude of the temptation, it would have been 
difficult to blame them for pursuing such a course, though 
the results would, we realise, have been incalculably 
injurious. In spite, however, of the “ heady” incitements 
of Mr. Chamberlain, the Colonies have stood firm, and 
have steadfastly refused to be carried away. Instead, 
they have repeatedly told us, and in unmistakable 
terms, that though they themselves believe in Protec- 
tion, our refusal to adopt it will not, and cannot, make 
any difference in their loyalty to our common Empire 
and in their feeling for the Motherland. They respect 
our rights as we respect theirs. An attitude so full of 
good-sense and good-feeling makes one indeed proud of the 
daughter-States. Further, it shows what sound fruit has 
been borne by resolutely respecting in the past the principle 
that no excuses are to be tolerated for interfering with the 
domestic concerns of the Colonies. A generation ago 
certain Free-traders would have liked to make Free-trade a 
coudition of membership of the Empire, and, while giving 
liberty in other respects, would have deprived the Colonies 
of the right to tax the products of the Motherland and of 
the sister-Colonies. Fortunately, these counsels did not 
prevail, and the statesmen of the mid-Victorian epoch 
wisely realised that freedom is even greater than Free- 
trade. Accordingly the daughter-States became free 
nations in a free Empire. Acting on the example we set 
them, they now refuse to attempt to influence our home 
politics, or to work upon our devotion to the Imperial 
ideal in order to help to establish a Preferential system. 
So marked, indeed, has been this noble reticence that 
when the inevitable victory for Free-trade comes, not 
even the most violent of Tariff Reformers will be able 
to say that the triumph of Free-trade will be a snub to 
the Colonies, or will be regarded by them as a sign of 
British indifference to the Empire. It is clear that they 
understand the exact situation, and that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
excited talk about offers which, if rejected, will ruin the 
Empire—talk more suitable to the auction-room than to 
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the world of politics—has left them completely cold. They 
have mace no offer, and do not mean to make one, not 
merely because they are not themselves prepared for a 
policy of Preference, but also because they have not the 
slightest intention of putting a pistol to our heads with 
a “Stand and deliver a Preference, or perish the 
Empire!” 

The good-sense and good-feeling shown by the Colonists 
will, we trust, serve as an example to our people at home 
when they are next tempted to express opinions on the 
internal affairs of the Colonies. If they are wise, they 
will in such cases remember the action of the Colonies over 
the Fiscal controversy, and will refrain from interference 
in matters which do not concern them. Needless to say, 
we do not for a moment desire that the Colonies should 
not be interested in our home affairs, or we in theirs; but 
between a sympathetic and tactful interest, and attempts 
to influence and direct policy in particular directions, there 
is a whole world of difference. No one would wish to prevent 
a genuine public opinion growing up in the Empire, but 
we must be careful to keep it within due bounds, and we 
may learn how to do this from the action of the Colonies 
during the past two years. It is not too much to say that 
their reticence and good-sense, and their refusal to be led 
by Mr. Chamberlain into putting unfair pressure on the 
Mother-country, have been of infinite service to the cause 
of true Imperialism. Robert Lowe, in a moment of pessi- 
mism, declared that one-half of the Empire had been lost 
in an attempt by the Mother-country to tax the Colonies, 
and that the rest of the Empire would be lost owing to 
the efforts of the Colonies to tax the Mother-country. The 
Colonists, Protectionists as they are, have shown that his 
prophecy was ill-founded, and in doing so they have 
filled all who care for the Empire with a profound sense 
of gratitude. The Fiscal controversy has done immense 
harm in many ways, but in eliciting this proof of the 
political instinct of the Colonies it has at least done one 
good and memorable thing. 





A YEAR OF WAR. 


YEAR ago last Sunday the Japanese Minister 

at St. Petersburg, by order of his Emperor, an- 
nounced to the Russian Government that, diplomacy 
having failed, Japan would resort to a sterner arbitrament. 
The anniversary of the beginning of the war is a proper 
occasion for a retrospect which is full of significance for 
the modern world. A year ago Russia seemed one of the 
most formidable and deep-rooted of the Great Powers. 
After Great Britain, she was the largest owner of the 
surface of the globe. Her vast land possessions were 
on the eve of a development which was believed to be 
unparalleled in modern history. She appeared to have 
gained her desire, a warm-water port, and the commerce 
of the Far East was about to fall into her hands. 
Her diplomacy was dreaded by all, and seemed to have 
been crowned with a singular success. To the ordinary 
spectator she appeared to have been pursuing for genera- 
tions one policy, biding her time in patience, and 
striking relentlessly when the moment arrived. Russia, 
we were told, was the beaw idéal of an Imperial Power. 
She had no captious democracy, no critical and inde- 
pendent Press, to tie her hands or compromise the con- 
tinuity of her work. Her great bureaucracy were inspired 
by a single aim, and passed it on unweakened to their 
successors. Her methods, to be sure, were somewhat 
Machiavellian, for her conscience was not bound by 
promises, and the policy of encroachment had been raised by 
her to the rank of a fine art. But it seemed justified by 
its results, for other nations grumbled but submitted, since 
there was believed to wait behind her Ministers the glacier- 
like power of a resolute and undivided nation. It was left 
to Japan to put this hypothesis to the test. Once upon a 
time, as the story goes, a certain King rode out unclothed 
among his people, and the obsequious crowds applauded 
the beauty of his Majesty’s garments. But a child who 
was watching suddenly cried out: “ Why, he has nothing 
on!” and at the word every one’s eyes were opened, and 
the nation proceeded to revise its constitution. Russian 
diplomacy had some resemblance to that Monarch. It 
succeeded because no one dared to question it; but when 
the question came it went down like a house of cards. It 
is strange that our democratic Western world should so 


long have held its breath in admiration of a game of 
bluff which, according to its creed, could have no intrinsig 
strength. The first lesson for the spectator is that the 
day is past when success can be won merely by a militant 
diplomacy. It needs only to be questioned to collapse 
and the issue is transferred to that other field on which 
the strength of a people is more radically tested. 

So, also, with Russia’s military and naval power. A 
year ago she was thought to have the second or third 
finest Army in the world, an Army trained on the most 
scientific lines, offlcered by experts, and armed with the 
latest weapons. Being a military autocracy, it was believed 
that she could make war with her whole soul, regard. 
less of any difficulties which a democratic régime might 
interpose in its conduct. Numerically she vastly excelled 
her rival; she had more and better guns; she had greater 
available wealth; and though she had to fight six 
thousand miles from her capital, yet she had so developed 
Eastern Siberia and Manchuria as to have created an 
advanced base close to the enemy. In Port Arthur she 
had an impregnable fortress, fortified with a strength 
and ingenuity hitherto unknown in war. She had a 
larger Navy than Japan, and an indefinite capacity 
for increasing it which was denied to the other, 
Moreover, she was a military Power of old experi. 
ence; she had generals trained under Skobeleff; while 
Japan was in war a parvenu, with no record behind 
her save a trivial contest with China. What has been 
the result of the year? The Russian soldiers have 
fought with all their traditional courage and obstinacy, 
and more than one of their leaders have shown high 
qualities of generalship. But the great Fleet has mostly 
gone to the bottom, Japan is unquestioned mistress of 
the seas, and the relieving squadron hangs doubtfully 
on the East African coast, uncertain whether to advance 
to probable destruction or to return. All the outworks 
and defences of the “ impregnable fortress” could not save 
it from the assault of determined men. Korea is in 
Japanese hands, and Kuropatkin is held checkmate by 
Oyama on the Sha-ho after a series of battles in which 
the Japanese were the unquestioned victors. He cannot 
hope to push back the Japanese to the sea; at the most, 
he is fighting on the defensive in the hope that his 
enemies will wear themselves out against his front, 
But at any moment the strategy of Liao-yang may be 
repeated, and the Russian lines fall back further to 
the north. Russia is still a great military Power, but 
the prestige of a year ago is gone. Japan has succeeded 
by science, intelligence, a purer patriotism, and therefore 
a more indomitable spirit. The materialism which had 
been creeping over Western Europe, the creed which 
believed only in great armaments and big battalions, has, 
we believe, received a shattering blow. Victory in war, 
as in other things, falls to the stronger spirit. 

In Russia herself we are faced with the same disillusion- 
ment. A year ago men spoke of her as an impregnable 
bureaucracy, under competent administration, broadly based 
upon popular acquiescence. Liberalism in Russia, we were 
told, was a vain thing, since nobody wanted it. The 
semi-divine prestige of the Czar was the keystone of the 
Constitution, and this personal loyalty, combined with the 
well-known Slav fatalism and patience, would make her in 
war a crusading Power of irresistible strength. <A year 
of war gives us no proof of such assurances. We find no 
such fire of patriotism as inspires the armies of Oyama; 
the Russian fights splendidly, but as a machine, with a dull 
and homesick fidelity. We find, on the contrary, a growing 
antipathy to the war, based upon the terrible demands 
made upon the people in life and property. Were the nation 
really roused, all such grievances would be forgotten in the 
patriotism which desired above all things to win battles 
for its country. But the nation is not at war at all, but 
only its Government ; and since that Government has no 
part in the national life, the Russian people look upon the 
contest as a gladiatorial combat which does not really con- 
cern them, though they are called to sacrifice their all in 
the arena. At the same time, the people are awakening to 
self-consciousness, and are artis: s, in the throes of a 
new life. The strikes in every province, the St. Petersburg 
massacre, the petitions of the educated classes, are 
serious enough in themselves; but their significance is 








not an isolated thing. The war has been a chemical 
process, and from the crucible there seems to be emerging 
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4 new national spirit. Of this we could have no clearer 
sign than the resolution passed by the Assembly of Nobles 
at Moscow and at St. Petersburg. “ Officials and states- 
men,” they say, “whatever their qualities and their 
real, cannot solve all the questions of a nation’s life. 
Sire, your forefathers hearkened to the voice of Russians 
elected by the nation, and this custom, 80 far from weaken- 
ing, strengthened the autocracy, and aided it to attain 
its present greatness. ... .. Order now the represen- 
tatives of the country, freely elected, to raise their 
yoiees to the Throne...... Internal troubles will 
vanish, and all Russia will rise to serve her Sovereign 
faithfully and to good purpose for the salvation 
and glory of the country and the confusion of its 
enemies.” This is no “stop-the-war” sentimentality or 
wild democratic dream. The nobles of Russia form, along 
with the peasantry, the classes attached to the soil, and 
they speak with authority for the vast country districts in 
which the true strength of Russia lies. When we get 
artisans, intellectuals, nobles, and peasants speaking with a 
single voice, it is not one which can be lightly disregarded. 
They do not ask for a departure from Russian traditions. 
No doubt they are as much opposed as M. Pobiedonostzeff 
to all forms of “Occidentalism.” They merely ask for 
collaboration between the ruler and his people. Willa 
weak Czar, a determined ring of Grand Dukes, and an 
incompetent bureaucracy be able to resist these claims ? 
They may; but it will go hardly with Russia if they do. 
For they will continue to wage war, while the Russian 
people will continue to look on; and it is very clear that 
only when the national spirit is in arms can a nation win 


victories. 





THE BASIS OF CITIZENSHIP. 


W? make no apology for raising again the question of 

the physical training of the young. Without a 
sound physical basis no citizenship is possible, and unless 
the body is cared for all schemes of educational progress 
are no more than ploughing the sand. The Greek ideal of 
education still remains beyond criticism, so far as citizen- 
ship is concerned, for its primary aim was the making of 
citizens. It is a matter on which most thinking men 
are agreed, but, like many other things which receive 
universal assent, it is apt to receive also practical neglect. 
Government and people remain incredibly supine. The 
Report of some Royal Commission or the book of some 
inquirer rouses for a moment a feeling of consternation, 
but it is forgotten next week in that fatal optimism which 
is the normal state of the public mind. ‘The reason for 
this neglect is that it still seems to most people an 
aademic question, a counsel of perfection, desirable, of 
course, but capable of being shelved without loss till a 
more convenient season. ‘The only remedy is to show that 
it is not academic, but terribly practical ; that it is the basis 
of every political ideal on which the hopes of the nation 
are set. Army reform is a matter in which the public is 
really interested. We are set upon getting somehow or 
other an efficient Army, because we have at last realised 
the perils of drifting. Such an awakened interest is our 
hope for the future of physical education. If people can 
be made to see that to insist upon a sound body as well 
as a sound mind in the children of the nation as a whole is 
the only way to provide good soldiers and good citizens, 
there is a chance that something may be done. We admit 
that this is a clumsy and illogical way of realising the 
necessity, and that we want citizens sound in body for 
their own sakes, and only incidentally because sound 
citizens give us sound soldiers. Nevertheless, we are glad 
that our military needs should be rousing the public mind 
on the bigger issue. 


In the current number of the Contemporary Review Dr. 
Macnamara has an admirable article, entitled “ In Corpore 
Sano,” dealing with this subject. With his arguments as 
to the clothing and feeding of poor children we are not 
concerned at present, but we wish to call attention to his plea 
for systematic physical training. It is a significant fact that 
Dr. Macnamara, who may be taken to belong to the left 
wing of Radicalism, pleads eloquently for a reform which 
Imperialists might regard as specially within their pro- 
vince. His experience entitles him to speak with authority. 
For twenty years he was a Board-school teacher in poor 
urban districts, and for ten years he was a member of the 


London School Board and in charge of some of the poorest 
schools south of the river. Middle-class children, he 
thinks, may be left alone; they are already looked after 
well enough; it is working-class children, who form five- 
sixths of the country’s youth, who need the care of the 
State. “Speaking broadly, I say that 80 per cent. of 
the working-class children were never so well off as they 
are to-day.” If this is so, all the more reason for physical 
training since the other elements in healthy citizenship 
are present. So far something has been done. The 
old ‘Model Course” of physical exercises, which was 
a “Judicrous réchauffé of the Recruit Drill part of 
the soldiers’ ‘Red Book,’” has been abandoned for the 
new “Model Course” recommended by the Special 
Committee, of which Dr. Macnamara cannot speak too 
highly. But there isa great deal more wanted. The most 
critical time, physically, for a boy is not between ten and 
fourteen, but between fourteen and eighteen. At the 
latter period his constitution is getting into its final 
form, and it depends largely on his mode of life whether 
he will grow up into a robust man or a weedy and 
unhealthy one. It is the time, too, when mind and body 
are most plastic, when impressions made are longest 
retained. It is the true psychological moment for that 
training in weapons and discipline which is the pre- 
supposition of our doctrine of national defence. On this 
point Dr. Macnamara speaks with admirable good-sense :— 
“T will go further; I think that every such youth between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty should be compelled (if not 
physically disabled, of course) to give at least two hours a week 
on two nights a week to physical training under State auspices. 
Such training would include gymnastic exercises, such formations, 
&c., as would be necessary for combined movements, and training 
in the use of the rifle. This is a very different thing from 
military conscription, to which I am totally opposed. But it is 
the one thing necessary, in my opinion, in order that anything 
in the nature of conscription may be obviated.” 
This is precisely what we have always contended for, 
as persons interested in citizenship and Army reform, and 
we are glad to find a supporter in Dr. Macnamara, as an 
educational expert. We are as strongly opposed to con- 
scription as he is opposed to it, on military as well as on 
other grounds, but we agree with him that there is a 
serious risk of our drifting into conscription if we do not 
take heed of the physical condition of the nation and raise 
our people to the full dignity of physical manhood. A man 
is not ‘full a man,” not absolutely secure in his personal 
and political liberties, unless he is capable of bearing arms 
in their defence. We should be disposed to make the 
period from fourteen to eighteen, since it seems to us a 
mistake to protract the training too late; but in all other 
respects we are at one with him. It will be readily 
admitted that compulsory physical training is desirable. 
It is equally important, in our eyes, that such training 
should have a semi-military character. And the reason 
is that we wish to make our youth not only men but 
citizens, and it is of the essence of citizenship to be able 
to defend oneself and to defend one’s country. Not 
that we would have such physical training under the 
War Office at any price. We do not want to see it 
made a part of the Army organisation. It should be 
regarded as education, directed by the Education 
Office, but it should subserve the purpose of national 
defence. To give physical drill a military, as opposed 
to a purely gymnastic, character would not lessen 
its efficiency, and would greatly increase its interest. 
For physical exercises without a purpose are notoriously 
dull. And for a boy to benefit by them he should 
not be bored. Military drill gives boys disciplined 
action in concert with others, and it will always, if 
properly managed, have something of the charm of 
“playing at soldiers.” It should also have a direct 
practical value in teaching the use of the rifle. We do 
not wish to turn our schools into recruiting agencies, but 
we do not believe that any boy is educated who has not a 
fair understanding of the use of arms. For parents of 
strong prejudices there might be a conscience clause, 
allowing their sons to take gymnastics instead ; but we do 
not think it is a concession which would be much used. 
Compulsory training of a military character seems to us 
the best solution both of the problem of physical deteriora- 
tion and of the equally vital question of national defence. 
We have no doubts as to the response of the nation if it 





is ever called to arms, but we want the call to be met by 
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men who. have learnt the grammar of defence when. they 
were young, and not by men who have nothing but willing 
hearts. Hands that know the feel of the rifle are wanted 
also. To take boys at the critical period of their lives and 
compel them to undergo healthy exercises, and to learn 
how to drill and shoot, would be to make a national levy a 
réality. If we may speak in paradoxes, drill is better for the 
civilian than the soldier. With the latter it may become 
the sole end, and therefore a danger, but with the former 
it is the most available branch of soldierly training. It 
will teach him what a civilian who may one day have to 
shoulder a rifle should know. And in this case there is 
no fear of his getting too much of it. 

We would especially urge this matter upon the Liberal 
party. Unionists are committed to its support, however 
they may shrink from taking the initiative. But it is 

leasant to find in members of the Opposition like Dr. 

acnamara a true and statesmanlike perception of its 
value. Indeed, there is no more essentially Liberal 
measure. Educationally it needs no defence; socially it 
is a crying need; and in its military aspect it is the only 
alternative to conscription. Under modern conditions 
citizens must either be compelled to serve, or they must 
act voluntarily as a permanent Reserve. The first is anti- 
pathetic to English feeling and alien to the spirit of our 
institutions; but if the second is to mean anything, we 
must help them by training to make their voluntary 
service a thing of value. We do not force men to use 
their education after they have acquired it, and we shall 
not force them to come forward and fight, even though 
there is need for their services in the field. What we 
want in both cases, however, is that they shall receive 
while young the training which will enable them to use 
both brain and body effectively if the need and the desire 
present themselves. 





THE PRIME MINISTER. 


daar Prime Minister meets Parliament next Tuesday 

after a Recess the speculative interest of which has 
mainly turned on the question whether the opening of the 
Session would find him in office or in opposition. Mr. 
Balfour himself will no doubt say that the public had no 
business to let its imagination run away with it in this 
fashion. So long as his majority remains faithful his 
motto is J’y suis, et j’y reste, and the prospect of what will 
follow upon a Dissolution is not of a kind to make desertion 
of the Ministerial standard at all a prudent step. But 
though we ought not, it may be, to have doubted that Mr. 
Balfour would still be Prime Minister, there is some 
excuse for so doing if we compare his position to-day with 
his position a year ago. In February, 1904, while it was 
still uncertain how he would handle the great controversy 
which had taken such vigorous life in the previous 
autumn, two alternative courses seemed marked out 
for him by events. Mr. Chamberlain had broken up the 
Unionist party by the introduction of Tariff Reform, 
and Mr. Balfour had to all appearance acquiesced in 
the schism by accepting the resignations of the Free- 
trade members of his Cabinet. There was much irrita- 
tion among Unionists at what many of them held to be 
a wanton throwing away of Unionist chances, and there 
were some who, notwithstanding the change in the com- 

osition of the Cabinet, clung to the belief that Mr. 
Balfour was only biding his time, and would in the end 
come out with a distinct policy of hisown. The alternative 
to this was definitely to proclaim himself a follower of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and this theory also found supporters on 
the Government benches. It was open to Mr. Balfour to 
take either of these courses, and there was much uncer- 
tainty on which of the two his choice would fall. What 
was not expected was that in February, 1905, Mr. Balfour 
would occupy much the same position that he occupied 
in February, 1904; that the record of last Session would 
be a record, not of decision, but of evasion of decision ; 
and that friends and enemies would still find it possible 
to place him in both categories. 

Yet all this has happened. Opinion about Mr. Bal- 
four is a good deal clearer than it was a year ago. 
There are a few Unionists who still hesitate whether 
to regard him as a de facto Chamberlainite. And 
they have at least this much to say for themselves, 








that it is a point on which Mr. Balfour has not abso, 
lutely declared himself. He has described his po 
again and again, but he has always avoided the use of 
any absolutely convincing and unambiguous words, No 
doubt the general effect of his language is clear enoy h, 
and amounts to a declaration of tepid adhesion to i 
Chamberlain policy. At the same time, it is still just 
possible for those who are sincerely anxious to deceiyg 
themselves to declare that he has not entirely com: 
mitted himself. Mr. Chamberlain has reduced the issue 
before the electors to a very simple form,—Is England 
to become Protectionist or to remain Free-trade? Ho 
has made it quite clear which is the policy that, in hig 
opinion, she ought to follow, and Unionists naturally 
ask whether the Prime Minister is of the same mind. Mr 
Balfour desires, he tells us, such an alteration of our fiscal 
system as may enable us to negotiate the lowering of 
hostile foreign tariffs, to protect the fiscal independence of 
our Colonies, and to check the selling of foreign goods in 
England below cost price.. He desires closer commercial 
union with the Colonies. He recommends the calling of a 
Colonial Conference. And he does not desire to raise 
home prices for the purpose of aiding home production, — 
a formula, however, adopted by all Protectionists of the new 
school. This is, of course, all very woolly and indecisive ; 
but taken as a whole it amounts to an adoption of Chamber. 
lainism, though an adoption of a weak and unenthusiastic 
brand, and suggests that if Chamberlainism should prove 
to be as unpopular as some people assert, it could be 
dropped without any great searchings of heart. It is an 
anti-Free-trade policy, sure enough, but an anti-Free-trade 
policy of a half-hearted kind. One seems to hear in it 
the aside: “‘ These are my principles; but after all, what 
are principles in so unimportant a matter as the Fiscal 
problem? And in any case, they can be changed if they are 
not found to be suitable.” 

Undoubtedly all this shows very considerable cleverness 
in the Prime Minister. To be able to go through a whole 
Session and a whole Recess, to make many speeches both 
in Parliament and on platforms, to have the uncontrolled 
conduct of affairs in his hands—for no English Primo 
Minister has ever taken the House of Commons less into 
his councils—and yet to have said comparatively little, and 
none of that irrevocably, upon the one issue in which the 
country is interested, is an achievement which argues very 
remarkable skill. He has been the most prominent figure 
in the country for twelve months, and through all of them 
he has defied Members and electors alike to point to any 
words of his which bind him absolutely. Men may have 
their own opinion on the subject—we ourselves have a 
very definite opinion—but he can always find an open door 
behind him in case of emergency. As was said of Mr. 
Gladstone, every declaration of policy has in it a cache. 
which can at an emergency be returned to and dug up,— 
a cache containing a quasi-contradiction of the assertion 
apparently made in the main declaration. 

If the scene of this masterly exhibition were “ England’s, 
Home of Mystery ” instead of the Palace of Westminster, 
the Prime Minister’s conduct would deserve nothing but 
admiration. Where, his admirers might ask, will you find 
skill and adroitness comparable to his? He seems so 
simple, so straightforward, so anxious to leave no one in 
doubt as to his intentions, so entirely at the mercy of his 
surroundings,—and yet before the performance ends the 
audience recognise that instead of being the creature of 
circumstances, he has all the time been moulding them 
to his will, and they leave the theatre with the pleasing 
conviction that they have never been so cleverly played 
with, and consequently so well entertained. But, unfor- 


tunately, the scene of the performance has been the Palace: 
of Westminster, and when the curtain rises next Tuesday. 


it will be with the same actor and the same piece. It is 
this fact which gives us a right to ask whether the skill 
displayed last Session, and which we shall no doubt see 
displayed once more in the coming Session, is altogether 
worthy either of Mr. Balfour or of his position. Has a 
Prime Minister no duties and no responsibilities towards 
the country that has entrusted him with its government ? 
The consistent policy of sixty continuous years and of a 
long succession of English statesmen of both parties is 
challenged ; projects which, whether they spell prosperity 
or ruin, must spell one or the other, have been laid before 
the nation ; the electors have been told by a friend, and 
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tely a colleague, of Mr. Balfour’s own that issues as 
rae oe hae submitted to the electorate will 
have to be decided whenever the Dissolution comes,—and 
the Prime Minister says nothing which cannot be mis- 
taken by those who desire to be deceived, or else speaks 
of something else. And he is not, be 1t remembered—as 
some Prime Ministers have been—a mere waiter upon 
Parliament. No man despises the House of Commons 
more thoroughly or more frankly. He has been conceded 
the position of a dictator, but he chooses to leave the work 
of a dictator undone. He reigns, but he does not govern. 
Mr. Balfour does not like parallels, and we will not attempt 
to find one. Indeed, we are thankful to be spared the 
impossible task, for he is like no one but himself. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 


N a letter written by Dr. Simon Patrie, Bishop of Ely, 
dated February 8th, 1682, the following words occur :— 
“J always took the ARTICLES to be only articles of communion; 
and so Bishop Bramhall expressly maintains against the 
Bishop of Chalcedon; and I remember well that Bishop 
Sanderson, when the King was first restored, received the 
subscription of an acquaintance of mine, which he declared 
was not to them as articles of faith, but peace. I think you 
need make no scruple of the matter, because all that I 
know so understand the meaning of subscription, and upon 
other terms would not subscribe.” This interesting letter 
is to be found in Professor Henry Morley’s edition of 
Boswell’s “ Johnson.” Bishop Burnet in his “ History of the 
Reformation” mentions that there are those who so think 
of the Articles, maintaining that “these were rather articles 
of peace than of belief; so that the subscribing was rather a 
compromise not to teach any doctrine contrary to them 
than a declaration that they believed according to them.” 
Bishop Burnet will not permit them to be so called, 
though he practically allows the substance of the de- 
scription, admitting that they are by no means always 
explicit, and instancing a particular point of dogma upon 
which no definite judgment is pronounced. He comments 
sympathetically upon “this silence,” “ which flowed not from 
their opinion, but the wisdom of that time in leaving a liberty 
for different speculations.” 

“Articles of peace!” It is, in spite of Bishop Burnet’s 
deprecation, a very fine title, in fullest accord with the best 
spirit of the Anglican Church. Can it be justified? Less 
honorific cognomens have been fastened upon them since. They 
have been likened to a rod designed for the chastisement 
of heretics rather than an olive-branch offered to those of 
widely divergent views. The question is not what are 
they now—well as they have worn, steady as they still 
appear to stand—but what were they once. What was 
the spirit of the men who drew up the spiritual charter 
of the Reformed Church of England? The letter of what 
they said cannot endure for ever. Underneath it may we 
not find the spirit of religious liberty, tolerance, and com- 
prehension, still hampered as it then was by the ignorance and 
absolutism of mediaevalism, yet instinct with the irresistible 
and eternal force of religious evolution? Of good works done 
“before the grace of Christ” they could still declare: “ we 
doubt not but they have the nature of sin.” They still held 
those to be “ accursed” that “ prosume to say, That every man 
shall be saved by the Law or Sect which he professeth, so 
that he be diligent to frame his life according to that Law, 
and the light of Nature.” Yet they admitted that General 
Councils “ may err, and sometimes have erred, even in 
things pertaining unto God,” and declared that “as 
the Church of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, have 
erred; so also the Church of Rome hath erred, not 
only in their living and manner of Ceremonies, but also 
in matters of Faith” ; and they made no assertion that the 
Church of England enjoyed any immunity from doctrinal 
mistake, traditions and ceremonies changing “according to 
the diversities of countries, times, and men’s manners.” It 
is not quite easy for us to put ourselves back into the 
atmosphere in which the Articles were framed. The crucial 
points of doctrinal teaching vary with every generation. 
Each as it grows up believes its own differences to be all- 
important, and wonders why any one cared about the questions 
of the past, refusing to believe that there will be new questions 





in the future—or rather new settings to the eternal problems 
—when those which convulse the present are obsolete. 

Take the question of Predestination. How burning it 
appeared in those days. Heaven knows, it is not settled in 
these; yet learned Judges in the High Court of Parlia- 
ment have hardly the patience to hear it discussed. In 
the reign of James I. few men interested in polemical 
discussion at all could be persuaded to lay it down, and 
measures were taken to prevent its monopolising the time of 
preachers and wearying their congregations. Fuller in his 
“Church History” prints a circular letter signed by the 
King, which was sent to many parishes in England, restraining 
the lower clergy from mentioning the subject, and ordering— 
though the orders were not pressed—‘“ that no preacher, of 
what title soever under the degree of a Bishop or Dean at 
least, do from henceforth presume to preach in any popular 
auditory deep points of Predestination, Election, Reprobation, 
or of the Universality, Efficacy, Resistibility, or Irresistibility 
of God’s grace, but leave those themes rather to be handled 
by the learned men, and that moderately and modestly by 
way of use and application, rather than by way of positive 
doctrines, being fitter for the schools than for simple 
auditories.” 

Surely in the Articles this matter is “ moderately handled” 
—not as a positive doctrine, for the compilers realised it to 
be a mystery—in such a manner as to include arguers upon 
both sides of a question which only the very few then saw to 
be intellectually fruitless. God’s foreknowledge is asserted. 
Who that believes in God at all dare deny it,—and who could 
bear to live in a world whose changes and chances could startle 
even its Maker! But His foreknowledge of evil should never, 
they argue, be pressed, lest it thrust men “ either into despera- 
tion, or into wretchlessness of most unclean living, no less 
perilous than desperation.” We find the same comprehensive 
tolerance shown in dealing with the Sacraments. Intellectual 
differences are slurred over and curious questions left to 
opinion, all arguments being clinched with a practical mora] 
certainty. Quite what the Articles bind the Church to believe 
on the subject of “the Supper of the Lord” who shall say ? 
In point of fact, they did not bind the faithful at all; but this 
much they do assert of the Sacraments, that “in such only as 
worthily receive the same they have a wholesome effect.” 
“That we are justified by Faith only is,” they’ declare, “a 
most wholesome Doctrine, and very full of comfort.” No 
doubt it is upon a man’s attitude of mind that the final 
verdict as to his character must depend. Nevertheless, we 
read that good works are pleasing and acceptable to God, “and 
do spring out necessarily of a true and lively Faith; insomuch 
that by them a lively Faith may be as evidently known as a 
tree discerned by the fruit.” 

As to the inspiration of Scripture, the Articles seem to be 
far in advance of the time when they were printed, and the 
reader is fain to exclaim, with Fuller: “ These holy men did 
prudently prediscover that differences in judgments would 
unavoidably happen in the Church, and were loath to un- 
church any or drive them off from ecclesiastical communion.” 
“Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation : 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved there- 
by, is not to be required of any man, that it should be believed,” 
we find in the Article. In fact, the Bible, from Genesis to 
Revelations, contains the maximum, not the minimum, of the 
Anglican faith. The framers of the Articles made no defini- 
tion of inspiration. They left, by a strange accident, or some 
dim prophetic vision of learning, the field free for the Biblical 
criticism which was to come. In an age when much material- 
istic thought still played around abstract subjects, they 
refrained from defining heaven or describing hell. They 
refrained even from expounding their own use of the word 
“salvation.” Who in the following sentences could find 
standing room to dispute what exactly is the grace of Orders, 
and by whom “ the power of the keys” is possessed ?—“ Thoge 
we ought to judge lawfully called and sent, which be chosen 
and called to this work [the work of the ministry] by men who 
have publick authority given unto them in the Congregation, 
to call and send Ministers into the Lord’s vineyard.” 

Supposing that once again a Committee of Churchmen 
were called upon to draw up new Articles of Faith, would 
they again deserve the title of “articles of peace”? Would 
Anglican Catholics, and Church of England Protestants, and 
Broad Church upholders of the Anglican compromise strive, 
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as their grandfathers strove, tosink their distinctions, so that, 
“ differing in the branches,” they might “ meet in the root of 
the same religion” ? Would they realise, as Fuller tells us 
the compilers of the Thirty-nine Articles realised, “ that 
children’s clothes cught to be made of the biggest, because 
afterwards their bodies will grow up to their garments”? 
Would High Churchmen forget the “keys” which shut out 
so many good Christians from grace? Would Low Ckurch- 
men cease to dwell upon the letter of Scripture? Would 
Broad Churchmen put into practice the charity they preach, 
and forbear, so far as sincerity might permit, to wound the 
conscience of. those who belong to more dogmatic schools of 
thought? Such questions could only be answered in the 
event. Polemical passions seem at present to run high, 
but the Reformed Church of England has risen to many 
occasions, and we may well believe that whatever the 
contingency, she will remain true to the original spirit of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and preserve her unity by declaring 
liberty—within the bonds of peace. 





“IMPROVEMENTS” IN BUILDING. 


HE word “improvement” is getting a new meaning. 
The alterations now being carried on in the Mall have 
resulted in the bettering of conditions of life in London by the 
abolition of a three-hundred-year-old Milk Fair,—no doubt 
a quite unnecessary institution, but one which there were 
certain reasons for retaining, possibly on another site. How- 
ever, the old women who kept the Fair sat up through 
Tuesday night only to see their stalls smashed with pickaxes 
in the morning, and one more improvement has been made in 
the London parks. It must in fairness be admitted that it is 
always difficult to abolish anything old without incurring 
resentment, even though the old may stand in the way of 
what is new and necessary; and there is, indeed—though 
not, we think, in this particular case—often enough nothing 
but congratulation to be given when this or that is “im- 
proved” out of existence. When, however, you come to 
“improving” anything into existence; when your “improve- 
ments” necessitate creation after abolition, and the pulling 
down of what may have been bad in order to substitute some- 
thing presumably better, one thing is plain enough, that there 
ought to be every care taken that the new shall be, in the 
hitherto accepted meaning of the word, an “ improvement.” 
It is now somewhere near three years ago since the London 
County Council’s “Strand improvement” scheme first began 
to attract attention, and the history of what has happened 
since is a curious commentary on the perpetual difficulty 
which will always occur when a community wants to build, 
and is content to trust its schemes of building to business 
men unadvised by the best professional artistic opinion. 
The business men want to be economical ; the artists protest 
that the best economy is to pay for good art; and the result 
of the combined efforts is at least occasionally bad art and 
bad business. It is at all events questionable, for instance 
whether the best use possible was made of the architectural 
capabilities of the Piccadilly and Shaftesbury Avenue “im- 
provements.” To the question, which has arisen again in 
the last few days, as to the measures which should be taken 
to ensure that one of the finest street vistas in London shall 
not be spoiled, we will return in a moment; for the present, 
it is enough to notice a rather curious project which should 
have come up for consideration at the London County 
Council meeting on Tuesday, but which was deferred, 
owing to lack of time for adequate debate, until next 
Tuesday's meeting. It seems that the Council has been 
approached by “a large French syndicate” with the idea 
of erecting on the vacant ground north of Aldwych what 
is vaguely described as “a miniature Paris.” It is stated 
that on this large empty plot there is likely to be erected “a 
fine stone building of beautiful design. This will be sixty feet 
high, and will contain a French theatre, a French restaurant 
and café, and galleries suitable for holding art and industrial 
exhibitions.” Round this central building, apparently, there 
are to be French shops, which will be occupied, it is hoped, by 
French jewellers, milliners, confectioners, and the rest. The 
space intervening between the central shops and the sur- 
rounding building is to be laid out as gardens, with fountains 
and statues, and an open-air theatre into the bargain, for 
entertainment on summer evenings. 


All that looks attractive enough in certain lights, toa 
possibly may fascinate the confessed pleasure-seeker and 
lounger, who may think it something desirable that he 
should be able at any minute to get out of London surround. 
ings—though he cannot alter the weather—into a foreign 
atmosphere. But would such an idea really attract the 
genuine Londoner? Is it not at least probable that he 
would prefer the neighbourhood of work and_ business 
activity to be kept separate from the open-air pleasure. 
places of West Kensington? The frame of mind, possibly 
a little Puritanical, which rejects the idea of Parisian 
gardens and statuary, and coloured lights at night, and 
open-air theatrical performances, may be a little difficult ty 
analyse, but it is for all that, we believe, something to be 
taken into account in accepting or rejecting new schemes of 
this kind. After all, what does anybody want with a per: 
petual ‘Paris in London,”—a Paris, be it said, which 
would only reflect one side, and that not the truest side, of 
real Parisian life? Surely Londoners who have a real pride 
in their own great city would prefer to be able to point 
out to Frenchmen some essentially English feature of the 
streets, or parks, or open spaces, rather than draw attention, 
probably with apologies, to what is only imitation after 
all, Why should it be thought by any one that London would 
be made finer or better by being made less characteristic 
of English national thought? Neque caelum neque animum 
mutant,—surely that is true criticism of the endeavours 
of those who think that there can be imported into London 
streets a fascination which is essentially a fascination because 
at present it is only to be found abroad. It may have been 
necessary to get rid of the dilapidated, and very likely 
insanitary, houses which used to stand on the now empty 
spaces between the new Gaiety Theatre and the Law Courts, 
But we do not know whether, given as the only alternative 
to the old houses a sort of expensive-cheap imitation of the 
Palais Royal, we should not have voted to keep Holywell 
standing. 

Now that Holywell and all the other old houses which 
stood in the way of the Holborn-Strand “improvement” 
have disappeared, however, we hope it is not too late to urge 
earnestly, and with every consideration for the difficulties in 
which London County Councillors, anxious to spend ratepayers’ 
money to the best advantage, may find themselves, the view 
generally taken of the proposed County Council improvement 
of the Strand. It is difficult to explain on paper exactly what 
the proposed scheme of building will effect.in the way of alter. 
ing the vista of the Strand, regarded either by the spectator 


Middle Temple Lane looking west. (We may state that any one 
desirous of ascertaining the result which will be achieved by 
the plans at present likely to be accepted should communicate 
with the honorary secretary of the Further Strand Committee, 
7 Pall Mall, 8.W. This Committee has issued a strong 
appeal, influentially supported by well-known public men, in 
which attention is drawn to the various alternative plans 
of building that have been suggested, some of which, by 
the way, were admirably reproduced in the Daily Graphic 
of October 20th, 1903.) But though it is difficult, as 
it were, to translate maps and diagrams into written 
language, there is one very easy test which any one interested 
in the subject can apply for himself. Let any one who 
wants to see what would be the effect of carrying out the 
plans for improving the Strand as at present approved by 
the London County Council, go out into the Strand himself, 
stand at two or three different points, and judge what 
the alteration will be in the vista of the Strand when 
high buildings have been erected along the lines of what 
are now only hoardings. If the spectator stands at 
a point a little east of the new Gaiety Theatre—(how 
finely, by the way, that building fronts on the road: it 
stands out, just as Belvoir Castle has been described by an 
old Lincolnshire hunting squire, “like a battleship”)—he 
will realise that the new buildings, as planned, will block out, 
in the form of a solid wall, the whole of the view down the 
Strand to the left of St. Mary’s Church; the Law Courts 
disappear, and so does part of St. Clement Dane’s. If, on 
the other hand, you take your stand on the pavement by the 
Law Courts, you will be able to see, when buildings have taken 
the place of the present hoardings, nothing of St. Mary's and 





nothing beyond. In short, if the plan proposed by the County 





looking from Wellington Street to the Law Courts, or from. 
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Council is carried into effect, there will be no view of any 
beauty whatever, either looking up or down the Strand. And 
to what end is it urged that this splendid potential perspec- 
tive should be sacrificed? -Apparently in order to save or to 
secure a few thousand pounds. It is, we acknowledge, the 
right thing for a Council of business men to look this 
way and that way to see if they can save money for their 
constituents. But it is not the only thing for the London 
County Council todo. There is something further for such 
a body to consider, and that is, that they have a great oppor- 
tunity of altering for the better, and for many generations, 
one of the finest street views in London. We hope it is not 
too late for them to reconsider their arranged plans, and 
to adopt one or other of the alternative plans suggested 
by Mr. Mark Judge and others. They must admit, 
surely, that the letter of protest addressed to them which 
appeared in the Times of January 30th, signed by Mr. Thomas 
Jackson, Sir Edward Poynter, Mr. Blomfield, and twenty or 
thirty of the best-known and most influential artists and 
architects in London, cannot be disregarded. That letter 
only anticipates the verdict of the future, if it should most 
unhappily be decided to adhere to the plans at present 
proposed. But we believe we are right in thinking that the 
good-sense and artistio feeling of the Council will be moved 
by 80 weighty a document to reconsider an ill-advised 


project. 





ANIMAL MASONS. 

F ever the Fraternity of the Ancient Order of Freemasons 
chose to add a crest to the many bearings which it 
emblazons among its insignia, the claims of a very remarkable 
little bird to that honour are worthy of consideration. It is 
the black wheatear, which crosses the Straits of Gibraltar in 
the spring to nest among the rocks and stones of the south 
Spanish provinces. In form it is like the well-known English 
wheatear, but not in colour; for though it has the same alert 
appearance, and the broad white band across the lower part 
of the back which makes the latter so conspicuous, the rest of 
the plumage, instead of being light grey and buff, looks as if 

it had been dipped in the inkpot. 
The Spaniards near Malaga call this bird the pedrero, 
or “stonemason,” from its peculiar taste in nest-building. 
The common wheatear usually builds in a rabbit-hole, 
Several of them have nested lately in the open warren 
in Richmond Park. The black wheatear sometimes builds 
in a deep crevice in a cliff; but more often it chooses a 
low excavation, or horizontal cleft, or low cave, and 
there sets to work with tremendous energy to make a 
stone foundation for its house and a stone wall around or 
in front of it. Technically speaking, the pedrero is not so 
much a mason as what is called in Yorkshire a “dry diker” ; 
that is, he uses no mortar in his job, though some other birds 
can mix mortar to dry to any degree of hardness. In the 
Boer War the “dry dikers” of a certain East Yorkshire 
regiment used to be asked to volunteer to build “ sangars,” 
those being practically the same as the dry stone walls 
of the North. If Aristophanes had been acquainted with 
the black wheatear’s accomplishment, he would no doubt 
have assigned to it the business of building the walls round 
the City of the Birds when about to establish their league 
between the realms of the gods and the habitations of men. 
Having chosen the placefor its hone—which, due regard being 
had to proportionate size, in comparison to human ideas, would 
represent to the bird a low-browed cavern much like that in 
which the remains of the great sloth were found in Patagonia— 
it first collects a number of stones, and places them together 
asa foundation for the future nest, Next, and this is much 
more strange, it builds a “sangar,” or dry stone wall, all 
along the front of the space which the nest is to occupy later. 
This is not a mere flimsy wall, but often a solid barrier, in 
which the stones are piled in such a way as to make it almost 
or quite as thick as it is long. The barrier of stones in front 
of one nest was Yin. long, 9 in. thick, and 2$in. high. In this 
barrier there were no less than 282 stones. In the foundation 
of the nest were 76 more, making 348 in all, of which the 
total weight was 431b., the largest stone weighing 2 oz. 
It is difficult to imagine how the little wheatear, inter- 
mediate in size between a thrush and a robin, managed 
to carry a stone of this weight. But perhaps it found 


this particular pebble in situ. Having thus made the 
foundation and wall of stone, it builds inside the latter a 
comfortable nest, the upholstering of which is in no way 
deficient in finish. The reason for this hereditary taste for 
“overbuilding its position” may perhaps be explained 
by a wish to improve the site rather than the nest. 

Some other birds try to make up for deficiencies in the 
position of the nest somewhat in the same way. The nut- 
hatch, if the hole leading to the place where it means to nest 
in a wall or hollow tree is too large, will plaster the opening 
up with a special cement, which becomes too hard to be cut 
with a knife. In one case seen by the writer the cement 
patch was as large as the hand, though the hole left was 
no larger than a crown piece. The nuthatch’s ideal is a 
hollow dead branch, into which it can bore just such a round 
hole. In this case it made an artificial covering to part of 
the cavity, and so “reconstructed” what was wanting. 
Sometimes a house-martin, another mason bird, instead of 
making a simple hole at the top of the nest for an entrance, 
builds a kind of covered way to it along the side of the wall. 
This suggests that in former ages the ideal place for a 
martin’s nest was not under the eaves, but at the end of a 
hole, and that the tunnel attached to the wall is a kind of 
reminiscence of this. In the same way, probably the black 
wheatear’s ideal “location” is a very narrow crack in a 
rock-face. Failing this, the barrier is built up in front 
in order to improve the environment, for it has no necessary 
result in improving the nest itself. The pebble foundations 
belong to a different order of ideas. Foundations of masonry 
of one kind or another are quite common, even among 
English birds. The ringed plover, which practically makes 
no nest, always lays a foundation of broken shells or little 
stones, on which the four eggs are placed. It commonly 
scatters a few broken shells round it too, even if the nest is 
made upon the grass or on sand. The blackbird and the 
magpie, as well as the carrion crow, sometimes build a 
foundation of mud, which hardens into a kind of mortar, for 
their nest, the blackbird also working this mud into a cup, 
which is subsequently lined. The material is usually taken 
from the nearest ditch. The thrush, on the other hand, 
makes a very careful “compost” of cow-dung and rotten 
wood, smooths this into a perfect bowl, and lays its 
eggs directly on this extremely clean, hard, and light 
lining. The only drawback both to this and the mud 
nests is that the rain soon softens them, though the 
thrush’s compost lasts the longer. Both birds seem to 
understand the art of mizing their building material into 
a uniform substance. The swallows and house-martins, 
on the other hand, build by sticking together pellets of 
prepared road-mud. Most of the material is obtained from 
the drying puddles on the high roads. Clearly, if not mixed 
with anything else, the tendency of these pellets would be to 
crumble when dry. But the swallow tribe are supplied with 
a mucous secretion which enables them to gum the particles 
together. The swallows’ nests from which the Chinese 
“ bird’s-nest soup” is made are constructed of this mucous 
matter only; while an Indian swift which builds little boat- 
shaped nests against the trunks of lofty trees practically 
makes them of dried saliva. The best mason among the 
birds of the New World is a potter as well. It is the oven 
bird of the Pampas. It is called the casara, or housebuilders 
by the Spaniards. The nest is made of mud and bits of straw, 
practically the same as the material used for most buildings 
in Mexico. The walls are very thick, and there is a partition 
wall inside, reaching so high as to form an antechamber. 

In method the swallows and martins are closely imitated 
by the greater number of animal masons, from perfect 
insects such as the mason wasps and bees down 
to the sea-worms that build themselves tubes of sand. 
The general principle is to make pellets, and then to 
harden and join them by some secretion, though some- 
times this “home-made mortar” is only used to stick 
existing material together. Some of the most charming 
little workers to watch are the mason bees and 
mason wasps. Much has been written about them. But 
they are by no means very common insects, and not 
conspicuous. Consequently, their work is not so often seen 
as might be expected. They are solitary little creatures, 
and have none of the fussy aggressiveness of the social bees 





and wasps, often seeming rather to enjoy the company of 
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‘ an onlooker, and sometimes being quite willing to be fed. 
Some of the mason wasps combine the parts of mason and 
miner. One makes burrows in hard sandbanks, but like the 
old Suffolk squires who dug a moat round their future house, 
and formed the bricks to build it with out of the earth they 
removed, this wasp moulds the sand which it digs out into 
round bricks, stuck together with gum, and piles these in a 
kind of tower round the shaft, like the towers which cap old 
mine-shafts in the North and Midlands. Then, when the 
shaft is finished, it takes down the tower, and uses the bricks 
to line the bottom of the hole with, so that no enemy may 
break into the safe in which its eggs are laid. Another 
mason wasp chooses bricks to burrow in, removing the 
particles in the form of brick-dust, which it excavates with 
its steel-like jaws. Not satisfied with a brick chamber, it flies 
away, fetches puddled clay, lines the chamber, lays the eggs, 
and then stops up the entrance with the same mortar. This, 
be it noticed, is not “pellet” masonry. A mason bee builds its 
nest of mud and minute pebbles. Sometimes what looks like 
a large mud-splash thrown by a child at a wall, or squirted up 
by the wheels of a passing cart, may be seen. The one 
suspicious fact about it is that it is the only mud-splash there. 
If opened with a knife, neat cells of pellets shaped like jars 
will be found holding the eggs or larvae of the bee. Some- 
times one or two neat little jars of masonry are found merely 
stuck on to a wall. 
Mason birds have a great affection for an old nesting-place. 
It seems as if the same feeling were shared by mason insects. 
Some years ago a mason wasp made a cell inside the keyhole 
of a bureau in a bedroom. Whenthe bedroom door was shut, 
it used to come in through the keyhole in the door. Next 
year this bureau keyhole was again tenanted by a mason wasp! 
- One small British fresh-water fish builds stone breakwaters to 
protect its eggs from being washed away by the current, much 
in the same way that the pedrero bird makesasangar. This is 
the lamprey, a very curious creature formerly very common 
in the Thames, whence they migrated to the brackish waters 
of the estuary at certain seasons. Charles St. John watched 
a pair of these little fish for some time at work in a running 
ditch, painfully collecting stones and pushing them up in little 
heaps. The stones were apparently pushed; but it is more 
probable that they were carried in the sucker-like mouth of 
the lamprey. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE COLONIES AND THE LOYALTY OF THE 

MOTHERLAND. 
[To tHE Eprror or THE “ Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—From his latest speech it would appear that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s history is getting almost as threadbare as his 
political economy. Cobden, no doubt, like Disraeli, made a 
few injudicious remarks about the future of the Colonies. 
But why is Mr. Chamberlain always harping upon this fact? 
It is quite unimportant, for the simple reason that the Liberal 
and Free-trade party which adopted Cobden’s economic views 
never accepted his authority on that point. National opinion 
on Colonial matters was set right once and for all by the other 
wing of the Free-trade party, the brilliant school of Sir 
William Molesworth, Charles Buller, and Lord Durham; and 
it is to that school, not to Cobden, that modern Liberals and 
Free-traders trace back their political pedigree. We hear a 
great deal of a few prophecies of Cobden that are supposed to 
have been falsified by the event, but Mr. Chamberlain never 
refers to that wonderful forecast of the Radical Free-trader, 
Sir William Molesworth, in 1851, which has been fulfilled to 
the letter in our day :—‘“I feel convinced that if the Colonies 
were governed as they ought to be, they would gladly and 
willingly come to the aid of the Mother-country in any just 
and necessary war.” The Free-trade party were victoriously 
in the right in liberating the Colonies from the irksome con- 
trol of Downing Street, and they confidently predicted as a 
result of that policy the very fact which, to judge by his 
speeches, has thrown Mr. Chamberlain into paroxysms of 
astonished joy. 

It is surely difficult to read with patience such a sentence 
as—‘ There has never been any question about the loyalty of 
the Colonies, but there is some question, it seems to me, about 
the loyalty of the Motherland.” We have really had enough 











of the pusillanimous cant which is always disparagin 

England's Colonial policy. There is another aspect to the 
question which has been strikingly put by Mr. C. P. Lucas in 
his introduction to Sir George Cornewall Lewis's “ Essay on 
the Government of Dependencies ” :—“ Youth and theabseneg 
of training breed self-assertion; and, while the gradual 
development of democracy at home makes the policy of the 
Mother-country to her children and her neighbours err on 
the side of deference and hesitation, the quick full growth of 
raw, assured, untutored democracy in the Colonies hag given 
them a masterful and over-confident bearing.” Mr. Chamber. 
lain is for ever drawing a highly coloured picture of the 
British Isles as tenanted by a dull, parochially minded, and 
somewhat covetous population, and surrounded by daughter. 
States the aspirations of whose eitizens are always unimpeach. 
able and their judgments infallible. The touchstone of 
common-sense divorced from rhetoric reveals the fact that 
the Mother-country practically bears the whole charge of the 
Imperial Army, the Imperial Navy, and the Imperial Diplo. 
matic Service. She allows, and has allowed for the past half. 
century, all Colonial produce and manufactures to enter her 
ports duty free, and to compete on absolutely equal terms with 
her own. Her reward has been to see her own goods carefully 
excluded by hostile tariffs. She has given the Colonies rights 
of self-government and the control of the public lands. Any 
preference, though we may be grateful for it, is no more than 
England’s due, and a tardy recognition of benefits long con- 
ferred freely upon the Colonies. The balance of sacrifice 
is still on our side, for even with the preference our goods 
have to pay considerable duties, while Colonial products pay 
none at all. English politicians sometimes seem loth, perhaps 
from a becoming modesty, to state these facts. But in the 
face of Mr. Chamberlain’s misrepresentations, it is high time 
they were set out. The Colonist, we may be sure, has a very 
healthy contempt for those who, out of a needless regard for 
imaginary susceptibilities, dare not stand up for themselves, 
They have often, indeed, gone out of their way most disin. 
terestedly to remind us of the strong points in our case. Thus 
a French-Canadian said to Messrs. Montagu and Herbert 
when they were in Canada:—“ Our products and even our 
manufactures are admitted into England free of duty. 
Nothing can be more generous or liberal than the British 
treatment of Colonial produce and manufactures imported 
into Great Britain. Contrast this with our Customs tariff on 
British imports to our country. Britain is not treated as 
generously as she treats us.” Tariff Reform seems de- 
generating into a policy made up in equal parts of the process 
popularly known as fouling one’s own nest, and a loud-voiced 
clamour that the British Lion shall henceforward be wagged 
by its tail.—I am, Sir, &c., P. E. Roserts. 


[Not only did the Radicals of the school of Buller and 
Molesworth take up the true Imperial ideal, but curiously 
enough, the Conservative statesmen were among the worst 
offenders in declaring that our Colonial Empire was a 
worthless incubus, and that the sooner we were rid of it 
the better. For example, Lord Beaconsfield, writing in 1852, 
told Lord Malmesbury: “These wretched Colonies will all be 
independent in a few years, and are a mill-stone round our 
necks.” ‘The Duke of Newcastle declared that he should see 
a dissolution of the bond between the Mother-country and 
Canada with the greatest pleasure. Even Lord Salisbury, 
when Lord Robert Cecil, said in the House of Commons that 
“it might be fairly questioned whether it had been wise 
originally to colonise the Cape and New Zealand, and whether, 
looking back on all the results, we have been repaid for the 
great cost and anxiety which they had entailed.” Even Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis was pessimistic :— 

“If a country possesses a dependency from which it derives no 
public revenue, no military or naval strength, no commercial 
advantages or facilities for emigration, which it would not equally 
enjoy though the dependency were independent; and if, moreover, 
the dependency suffers the evils which (as we shall show hereafter) 
are tho almost inevitable consequences of its political conditions, 
such a possession cannot justly be called glorious.” 

This view lingered on even into the “sixties,” and in 1867, 
when it was proposed to guarantee the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Mr. Cave, the Member for Barnstaple, remarked 
that “instead of giving £3,000,000 sterling with a view 
to separating Canada and the United States, we ought 
to give £10,000,000 to unite them.” The reason for 
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this deplorable attitude on the part of our statesmen 
will be clear to any one who studies the history of the 
Empire during the first half of the last century. It was 
Protection, and the system of Colonial Preference in vogue 
during that period, which made the Colonial Empire so 
-jntensely unpopular, and caused it to be regarded, as in fact it 
was, as a burden. But no sooner was Imperial Preference 
abolished, and we began to be governed on Free-trade 
principles, than the true Imperial sentiment came into being. 
It was in the Free-trade epoch from 1850 to 1900 that the 
Imperial ideal grew up. The Empire is the child of Free- 
trade, and a return to Protection and Preference would 
infallibly destroy it.—Ep. Spectator] 





MR. ARTHUR ELLIOT AND THE DURHAM 
ELECTORS. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “SpectaTor.”’} 
§1r,—Please to let me add my testimony of hearty agreement 
with your article in the Spectator of February 4th on the 
political unwisdom of a direct Liberal opposition to such 
tried Unionist Free-traders as Mr. Arthur Elliot at Durham. 
It is true that we Liberals have every reason for opposing the 
policy of the present Government on a score of leading prin- 
ciples besides that of Preferential treatment. It will be years 
before we can forget their reckless extravagance, their wanton 
Colonial policy which launched us into a gigantic war, and 
their sacrifice of the rights of the public to the Clerical party 
in their Education Act. But neither these points, nor others 
of Liberal aspirations, can be compared with the transcendent 
importance of inducing the nation to register now and here a 
direct veto on any scheme of Protection. That must be the 
question to be decided by the next General Election, and 
nothing should be allowed by any section of the Free-trade 
party to weaken or detract from the importance of the 
verdict then to be passed by the country. As I heard Lord 
Rosebery say in a speech some few months ago, “ we must 
go into this next contest with a clean slate. Let all other 
questions be put aside, and let us fight only on the single 
issue of Free-trade v. Protection.” That, or words to that 
effect, were what he said; and if that is admitted, I cannot 
help thinking that in such cases as that of Mr. Arthur Elliot 
at Durham, where no Inberal candidate existed before 1903, it 
would be a grave mistake for a Liberal Free-trader to oppose 
a Unionist Free-trader at such a grave crisis as the present. 
Mr. Elliot’s long record as a Liberal before the Home-rule 
question was mooted, his determined opposition to the Colonial 
policy which led to the Boer War, and the sacrifices which he 
has now made in the cause of Free-trade are, I should hope, 
amply sufficient reasons why the Liberals of Durham would 
do well to hesitate before they bring forward a Liberal to 
oppose such a tried Free-trader.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Francis W. Buxton. 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Will you allow a Liberal candidate to echo the strong 
hope which you express in last week’s Spectator that means 
will be found to avert the blunder of an attack from Liberal 
quarters on Mr. Arthur Elliot’s seat? On the ground of 
tactics, nothing, it would seem, could be unwiser for a party 
which is appealing with confidence to the support of Free- 
trade Unionists elsewhere. On the ground of principle, 
which counts for something upon our side, nothing could 
be less justifiable than to drive out of Parliament one of the 
few Unionist Members who have won the respectful sympathy 
of all Free-traders by showing what attachment to a great 
public principle may mean.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Milford. OC. E. Mater. 





THE UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS AND THE 
LIBERALS. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “SprcratTor.”’] 
Sir,—Your article upon the above in your issue of the 4th 
inst. has attracted considerable attention in this (Durham) 
district, and you will perhaps allow me, as a Liberal, heartily 
to endorse the views therein expressed. It is true that in the 
case of Durham City you may have been under some little 


however, is a matter of detail, and the advice given in the 
article is none the less to the point both as regards Durham 
and any other constituency similarly situated. One of the 
most mischievous features of the Tariff Reform movement 
is this tendency to drive out of public life men whose 
services are invaluable to their country. It is asad reflection 
on our methods that straightforwardness of character should 
thus be penalised. All Liberals (the exceptions are so small 
that they may be ignored) are Free-traders. It is therefore 
their manifest duty to avail themselves of the most feasible 
means of defeating Protection. And assuredly this consists 
in sinking for the time being all minor differences for the 
sake of # pressing immediate need, and presenting a bold and 
undivided front against the opposing party. But against 
such a policy it will no doubt be urged by some that it ‘is 
their duty to return as Members those who on the whole 
are imbued with Liberal principles, and not those who, though 
they may be sound on one or two Liberal tenets, are never- 
theless out of sympathy with them generally. They would, 
they say, be with us on these one or two points, but 
when it comes to a division on some other Liberal measure 
they would either stand aside or give an adverse vote. But 
we must be prepared to sacrifice something. No great 
achievement is won without it. And if it is to be a question 
of choice of sacrifice, surely the choice should not fall on the 
one thing needful in the immediate present for the sake of 
some hypothetical case in the future. 

Another point is worth consideration. The majority -of 
Free-traders in the Government are Liberal Unionists,— 
Liberals of the past. We have seen how, owing largely, ro 
doubt, to their association with the Conservative party, many 
of these have to all intents and purposes become one with 
the Government. Clearly it is to the interest of the Liberal 
party that these should be brought back to the true fold. Here, 
then, is our opportunity. Enlist them on the side of Free- 
trade, and who can say what the influence of their new 
environment may not have upon them, and through them in 
the course of time upon the country? Not that they shouldin 
any sense be expected to relinquish their spirit of independ- 
ence. For freedom of thought and action have always been 
marks of true Liberalism, and must remain so as long as the 
party is a party of progress. No true progress can take 
place without it. At the same time, a Member elected under 
the auspices of a party is not going to vote against it unless 
his reasons are very weighty. And if such should be the 
case, then the Liberal party should be liberal enough to 
acknowledge, and not condemn, such independent judgment. 
if the Conservative party refuses to recognise it, then by all 
means let us welcome it whenever the opportunity arises, 
even though it be at some cost. Honesty of purpose and 
courage of conviction in adverse circumstances are much 
more valuable assets than mere loyalty to party can ever be. 
I trust that here in Durham, and elsewhere throughout the 
country, the Liberal organisations may, by adopting a con- 
ciliatory attitude towards Free-trade Unionists, not only 
make the victory for Free-trade doubly sure, but may also 
win back many who, but for the split on Home-rule, would 
never have been arrayed against us. As far as Durham City 
is concerned, I feel sure they will never regret the support 
which I believe they will give to Mr. Arthur Elliot.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. E. Lisuman. 
Durham. 


[We regret having written as if the Durham Liberals had 
decided to bring out a candidate against Mr. Elliot, and are 
delighted to find that they have in reality no intention of 
adopting a course so injurious to the interests of Free-trade.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To raz Epitor or THE “ SrecraTor.””] 

Sir,—As a Liberal of over fifty years’ steady attachment to 
the party, and often an active worker, I should like to add my 
humble voice to the advocates for an appreciative, and even 
generous, action towards Unionist Free-trade candidates at 
the next General Election. From long experience, I am not 
one who attaches a predominant weight, in all circum- 
stances, to the decisions of caucuses, (I‘use that word in 
no disparaging sense.) Caucuses, generally speaking, are 
narrower in their views, and more intolerant, than the party 





as toa Liberal candidate having yet been arrived at. This, 


itself, and sometimes wreck their party by rashness. Just 
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now the Conservative caucuses are madly hastening to eject 
their very best men for this Chamberlain chimera of our 
commercial decadence, and dangerous remedies for non- 
existents. But, after all, neither of the two great parties in 
the State is ruled so much by its caucuses as some would 
think. Inthe long run the decision is made by the stay-at- 
home thinkers, plus uprising of neutrals; and, personally, I 
should like to see Unionist Free-traders standing to their 
guns, and defying their caucuses; and Liberals, at this 
momentous crisis, supporting them. To me it seems that 
for our associations to oppose Free-trade Unionists just now 
is to act more unwisely than the Conservative ones, who 
eject them because of their Free-trade principles. Is the 
attachment of Liberals to Free-trade to be weaker than the 
attachment of Conservatives to Chamberlainism? So well has 
the Free-trade principle been upheld by such Unionists as the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Goschen, Mr. Ritchie, Lord George 
Hamilton, Mr. Winston Churchill, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. Arthur Elliot, and many others, 
that if not a single Liberal speech had been made on the 
subject, the Free-trade position would still have been clearly 
defined and defended by these gentlemen. If Liberals want 
to disarm antagonists on certain points of their faith, the best 
way is to let agreement on some other point lead to closer 


relationship.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An OLp LIBERAL, 





THE FREE-TRADE LEAGUE AND THE UNIONIST 
FREE-TRADERS. 
[To rue Eviror or THE “SpPEcTaToR.”] 
Srz,—I beg to enclose a copy of a resolution unanimously 
passed by the Executive Committee of the Free-Trade League 
at its meeting on Wednesday, which I trust you will think 
worthy of publication.—I am, Sir, &., 
Tom GARNETT, 
Chairman, Free-Trade League. 





[ Resolution. ] 

“The Free-Trade League is an association of Unionist, Liberal, 
and Labour politicians, and of Co-operators and men who belong 
to no political party, who are working together for the main- 
tenance of the existing Free-trade Fiscal policy of the United 
Kingdom. 

The Liberal and Labour candidates for Parliament at the 
approaching General Election are practically all Free-traders, 
and they are receiving the loyal support of Unionist Free-traders, 

The Free-Trade League feel that, as a bare act of justice, the 
candidature of all Unionist Free-traders who are opposed by 
Protectionists should be supported. 

The Unionist Free-traders are the men who are called upon to 
sacrifice party ties and political prospects. They are the men who 
have saved the nation from Protectionist enactments, which it 
would have been difficult to reverse. 

Under these circumstances the Free-Trade League think they 
are justified in appealing to all Liberals and Liberal associations, 
at any rate where Liberal candidates were not already before the 
constituencies when Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour began their 
campaign for the reversal of our Fiscal policy, to loyally support 
Unionist Free-trade candidates; and thus pay part of the debt 
Labour and Liberal candidates in hundreds of constituencies 
throughout the kingdom owe to the whole-hearted support of 
Unionist Free-trade electors.” 





[The above resolution puts with admirable clearness the 
points repeatedly insisted on in these columns, and will, we 
believe, have the almost universal support of Liberal Free- 
traders throughout the country. The next step is for such 
Liberals to oblige the Liberal associations to adopt a 
line of action so reasonable, and so necessary to the wider 
welfare of the Liberal party, as that suggested by the 
resolution. The Liberals cannot win a signal victory for 
Free-trade without the whole-hearted help of the Unionist 
Free-traders. But how can they expect such help if they 
treat the Unionist Free-trade Members as enemies ?—Ep. 


Spectator. ] 





THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM OR PROTECTION P 
(To THe Epiror or THe ‘ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—I have no doubt that Mr. Biddell’s account in the 
Spectator of February 4th of the supplementary aid to agri- 
cultural labourers in the hungry “ thirties’ is more vorrectly 
stated than mine. My object in writing to you was merely to 
give an object-lesson of the widespread destitution existing in 





e BERT ns 
rich agricultural districts at a time when the Price of wheat 
was high owing to Protection. The farmer, on the one 
benefited by cheap labour, but paid away more with the other 
in rates. Mr. Biddell denies that this destitution was caused 
by Protection, and says you might as well attribute it to the 
battle of Blenheim. Well, this is a matter entirely of opinion, 
and all I hope is that neither a battle of Blenheim nor Pro. 
tection may bring those times back again. One thing, how. 
ever, is certain, that Mr. Chamberlain has brought about a 
rift in the Conservative ranks, which threatens to grow wider 
unless filled up, and must certainly lead to disaster to that 
party. To think Imperially may be a grand thing, but to do 
so on an empty stomach will be hard. All the visions of 9 
mighty consolidated Colonial Empire seem an empty dream 
compared to the well-being of the people of this country, 
Tam, Sur, &e., E. M. CLIssoxp, 

Cheltenham. 





CHINESE IN RAND MINES. 
[To tHE Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTator.”’] 
Sir,—Permit me briefly to call attention to one curious mis 
take into which Mr. Ralph Stokes—in your last issue—ang 
almost all the gentlemen who are in favour of Chinese labour 
—in other issues of your paper—appear to me to fall. He 
says: “The arguments anent ‘semi-serfage’ scarcely call for 
serious consideration. Let people at home waste no pity over 
the well-paid and overfed Chinaman.” May I ask: is he 
under the impression that this matter of food, or even money, 
affects the issue, and does a man cease to be a serf, or a 
“semi-serf,’ when he is well fed and provided with money ? 
It is true that slavery loses then its most obvious horrors, and 
those to which the lovers of freedom most often point; but if 
the Chinese in South Africa were not semi-serfs—which they 
are—but slaves, and bought and sold as such, they might yet 
be well fed and provided with money. The South African 
mine-owner is too astute a man to deal over harshly with the 
Chinaman as yet. Let freedom go first.—I am, Sir, &., 
RonaLD F, Wa.ker, 
Knowle House, Mirfield. 





THE MANNING OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE, 
[To THE Epiror or THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In your issue of February 4th, and under the above 
heading, appears an interesting letter from Mr. Frank T, 
Bullen. The scheme there set out is excellent in its way, 
but will it really advance the end in view,—viz., the manning 
of our mercantile marine by British and Colonial seamen? 
To me it appears that such a plan alone aims at the better 
training of officers for the merchant navy, since it is 
impossible to suppose that any youngster passing from the 
‘Conway’ or the ‘ Worcester’ training-ships would deliberately 
settle down to the laborious life of an A.B. in any forecastle. 
Did space permit, much might be said on this most important 
subject ; but, briefly stated, the real cause of the lack of British- 
born seamen in the mercantile marine is as follows :—(1) The 
extremely inferior quality of food supplied by many ship- 
owners; (2) the low rate of wages prevailing; (3) the almost 
total absence of suitable accommodation in sailing vessels; 
(4) the brutal treatment constantly adopted by men in authority. 
Until the merchant sailor attains the recognition afforded 
to soldiers and bluejackets, it is hopeless to imagine that self- 
respecting men will put up with such victuals, treatment, and 
discomfort as now prevail in most merchant ships; and not 
until then can any diminution of the foreign element in cargo- 
carrying ships be looked for. Mr. Bullen has already pointed 
out in several of his books the real sources of regret: in this 
matter, and they coincide with the opinions formed by many 
others having connection with seafaring life.—I am, Sir, &., 
Joun A. HiaaInson, 
(late Royal Maii Steam Packet Company). 

Ealing, W. 

[We welcome Mr. Higginson’s letter with special pleasure, 
because we have always felt that the view he sets forth is 
the true one. What is wanted is to make sea-life more 
attractive to seamen,—especially in the matter of food and 
accommodation. If our ship-owners would improve the con- 
ditions under which their men serve, instead of bewailing the 
influx of foreigners, we should soon see a great increase in 
the numbers of seamen of British blood.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE RAFT AT TILSIT. 
[To rue Eprror or THE “SPEcTATOR.”’} 
Sm,—As I had the privilege of writing the preface to “Old 
Days in Diplomacy,” and of helping to prepare the book for 
press, its venerable authoress has called my attention to a 
letter signed “A. L. K.” in your issue of January 7th, and 
wishes me to write to you in reference to the incident con- 
nected with the historic interview on the raft on the Niemen. 
I must point out that “ A. L. K.” is mistaken in describing the 
extract which he (or she) quotes as “from the Memorandum 
kept by Sir Edward Disbrowe.” Reference to “Old Days in 
Diplomacy ” will show that the passage occurs in the begin- 
ning of the fourth chapter, and embodies the authoress’s own 
views. Sir Edward’s Memorandum forms the opening and 
larger part of the fifth chapter, and does not touch on the 
question referred to above, but occupies itself with the political 
state of Russia in 1825, and the causes which led up to it, and 
to the first outbreak of Nihilism. Sir E. Disbrowe’s daughter 
had always held the belief that it was Sir Robert Wilson who 
was on the raft, and brought the news to Portsmouth which 
resulted in England despatching an expedition to capture the 
Danish fleet and to bombard Copenhagen. It is known that 
he was sent on a secret mission to the Continent with Lord 
Hutchinson between the years 1806 and 1808. She looks 
upon Sir Robert’s action as one of the deeds by which 
Englishmen saved Europe from the hands of Bonaparte, 
and held him in high honour for the noble disinterestedness 
with which he risked his life and reputation. The subject 
had interested her deeply all her days, and just six years ago 
she met a near kinsman of Sir Robert’s, who told her he had 
received confirmation of the truth of her conviction from the 
latter's own lips. This information would have reached you 
sooner, but that she set inquiries on foot which have resulted 
in her learning that, as far as she could ascertain, not only 
the gentleman in question, but also his immediate relatives, 
had passed away. We look forward with much pleasure to 
Mr. Temperley’s book. It may interest some of your readers 
to learn that the authoress of “Old Days in Diplomacy” has 
placed her large and valuable collection of letters from 
royalties and statesmen, and addressed chiefly to her father 
and grandfather, at my disposal for publication. On that 
work I am at present engaged.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. Montgomery CAMPBELL. 
[We can publish no more letters on this subject.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 


THE FREE CHURCHES AND THE SACRAMENTS. 
1To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTrATOR.” | 

Sm,—Your correspondent “A. E. T.,” in last week's issue, 
betrays an astonishing degree of ignorance about the views of 
others for one who sets out to correct a paper so well informed 
on questions of doctrine as the Spectator. He says:—‘“I 
believe they all [the Protestant sects] agree in not believing 
them [the Sacraments] to be the means of conveying the grace 
they represent, while the Church of England teaches clearly 
the Catholic doctrine that the Sacraments are not only signs 
but channels of grace, or in the words of the Catechism, ‘a 
means whereby we receive the same.” Now this which 
“A. E.T.” apparently regards as the exclusive teaching of 
the Church of England among Protestant sects is exactly 
and precisely the teaching of reformed theology in general. 
And it is teaching which is quite as jealously guarded in the 
Presbyterian Church as it is in the Church of England. 
Abundant proof of this might easily be given, but I content 
myself with referring “A. E. T.” to Calvin’s Institutes, the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, and the Shorter Catechism. 
I am not very familiar with the doctrinal standards of the 
Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational Churches, but it 
would be very interesting to see if “A. E. T.” can produce 
from any of them a statement of Sacramental doctrine which 
would justify the assertion he so unhesitatingly makes of 
them all.—I am, Sir, &c., A. N. B. 





[To tHE Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Surely “A. E. T.” is strangely misinformed when he 
writes, in the Spectator of February 4th: “ All [the Protestant 
sects] agree in not believing them [the Sacraments] to be the 
means of conveying the grace they represent.” The Sacra- 


by many of their followers. Holy Communion has always 
been regarded among them as a “means of grace.” The 
recent Life of Hugh Price Hughes is an evidence of the 
belief of Methodists in Sacramental grace. If Dr. Dale and Dr. 
Forsyth speak for Congregationalism, similar views are held 
amongst the people whom they represent. There certainly 
are Nonconformists who are accurately described by “A: BT...” 
but as a matter of fact there are almost as many views of the 
Sacraments among Free Churchmen as among members of 
the Established Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Ernest RATTENBURY, 
Wesleyan Minister, 
38 Elm Avenue, Nottingham. 





AN HISTORIC DEED. 
[To tHe Eprror or tux “Spectator.’’] 

S1zr,—An interesting document of the great Protector, whose 
fame is year by year being more cleared from the mists ot 
calumny, has lately come to light at the Northampton Free 
Library. It is an indenture of the 14 Charles I. (1638), and 
is a release by Oliver Cromwell of an annuity of £30 per 
annum, which he had enjoyed for some six years, secured in 
some land at Cottesbrook, Northamptonshire. The deed 
throws some fresh light on the early life of the Protector. 
In it he is described as Oliver Cromwell, gentleman (spelt 
Crumwell throughout, save in his signature), now or late a 
servant of the Right Honourable Oliver Lord St. John of 
Bletsoe. We must assume, therefore, that to his then 
peaceful occupation of grazier at St. Ives he joined the 
stewardship (since servant and steward were then synonymous 
terms) of some of the adjoining St. John estates. Cromwell 
and the St. Johns were close friends. The families had 
intermarried, and one of the most striking letters in Carlyle’s 
great work is that one, the second extant, of Cromwell to 
Mrs. St. John. In it he breaks into that pathetic outburst of 
a penitent soul where he says: “I lived inand loved darkness, 
and hated light: I was a chief, the chief of sinners.” The 
annuity was paid in half-yearly instalments on the Feasts of 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin and of St. Michael 
the Archangel, and they were to be made in the south porch 
of the grey old church of Cottesbrook. One can picture the 
future Protector riding over the miry tracks that lay between 
his Fen home and the distant Northamptonshire village to 
receive them “in good and lawful money of England,” as 
the deed quaintly recites it. His signature is a bold and 
characteristic one, typical of the man, and the entire deed one 
of great local and historic interest.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Free Library, Northampton. J. S. SHEPARD. 





THE CIVILIAN AT WATERLOO. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—My attention has been called to a question in your 
last issue (p. 186) as to the identity of the civilian who 
rendered some service to Wellington at Waterloo. His 
name was Moore, a button manufacturer of Birmingham. 
The anecdote is related in the autobiography of B. R. 
Haydon, the painter. The Duke gave Mr. Moore an 
appointment at the Mint. The anecdote is well known, 
and I believe it is equally well known in the Midlands 
that it was a Mr. Moore. We think he belongs to our 
family, the painter Moores, but have not been able to 
trace the connection.—I am, Sir, &c., 


24 Burton Lane, York. MartHa A. Moore. 





A “MOT” BY SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 
[To THe Eprror oF THe “ SpecTator.”’] 

Srr,—The use in some of the reports from Russia of the 
form of the celebrated Warsaw despatch, “ Order reigns in 
Warsaw,” reminds me of a mot I heard Sir William 
Harcourt make some years ago. There was a Bill before the 
House, which was actively supported by Sir William, directed 
against the sale of objectionable literature. The Bill was 
defeated, and on Harcourt coming the next day into the 
morning room of the Oxford and Cambridge Club some one 
said: “ Well, you lost your Bill!” “Yes,” was the answer, 
“ Ordure reigns in Holywell Street.”—I am, Sir, &c., 





Worthing. Joun G. Hotiway. 
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OXFORD EPIGRAMS. 
LTo THE Epitor or THE “ SrectTaTor.”] 
Srz,—I am glad to confirm the incident related by my friend 
Mr. Bond in the Spectator of February 4th as regards the late 
Dean Mansel, and this causes me to offer you another epigram 
and anecdote for your collection as illustrating the late Dean’s 
ready wit. The question before the University was what 
should constitute residence during Term time for a Professor ; 
and “pernoctation” for so many nights was suggested. 
Mansel wrote :— 
“A double service our Professors do: 

Inform the mind, and form the manners too. 

Thus Oxford needs their presence day and night, 

And leavened by a R****s grows polite.” 
Mansel’s impromptus often were given by him under his 
breath and almost in a whisper. A friend of mine driving 
with him near Oxford remarked, on seeing a donkey struggling 
to withdraw its head from a hedge in which it had been 
caught: “That donkey will be strangled soon if it does not 
get loose!” “Don’t you think,” said Mansel under his 
breath, “that it is a case of asphyxia ? ”—I am, Sir, &c., 

EDWARD CHAPMAN. 
Hill End, Mottram in Longendale. 





“FALLEN ANGELS.” 
[To tue Epitor or tae “ Specrator.”] 

S1r,—Quite lately a working man of the best type, having 
been laid up in a London hospital with an illness which 
needed incessant care, was at last nursed into convalescence. 
Gratitude to the kind lady who had tended him beamed on 
his honest face as he wished her farewell with untutored 
cordiality : “Good-bye, Miss Nurse, and thank you heartily. 
If there ever was a fallen angel on this earth, it’s you.” 
An old Balliol friend to whom I have told this anecdote, 
eaps it with an experience of Charles (afterwards Lord) 
Bowen, whom we both knew well. Bowen when at Oxford 
went to a tobacconist’s shop to order a peculiar kind 
of tobacco. As the woman in the shop did not under- 
stand the order, he explained that her husband would under- 
stand it perfectly. “My husband, Sir, is above.” Bowen: 
“Surely you can call him down?” “No, Sir, he ts in heaven.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 





DRESSMAKERS AND LONG HOURS. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE] “Srrcrator.”] 

Srr,—May we suggest tojthe public through your columns a 
means of lessening the long hours of dressmakers’ assistants 
during the season? If ladies would place their orders for 
summer clothes with dressmakers and tailors early in the 
season, they would help to diminish this excessive pressure of 
work. They would also benefit by obtaining more satisfactory 
results, as more care and time/could be given to the work. By 
the end of March new materials are obtainable, and we would 
suggest orders being given as soon after that date as possible. 
Similarly, by taking a little thought, and placing orders for 
house-decoration—or indeed work of any kind that does not 
depend on seasonal vagaries—at once, work would be more 
easily distributed over the next few months, and the prevailing 
acute distress through lack of employment would be to some 
extent ameliorated.—We are, Sir, &c., 

R. B. Harrison, M.A. 

(Chairman). 

A. E. Tonxrn, M.A. 

K. Berryman. G. J. Maguire, M.B., 

M. E. Curistiz. B.A.O. (Hon. Sec.) 

Committee, Richmond Group, 
London Branch, Christian Social Union. 


H. F. Rupssra. 
C. W. Lowry. 
H. Foster. 


Richmond. 





BIRD-KINDNESS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In 1894-95, at the Lal Bagh aviary, Bangalore, there 
was a winter or albino crow, separated only by stout bars 
from a sick vulture in the next compartment, and otherwise 
quite solitary. The nutive keeper informed us that this crow 
regularly fed the vulture with choice morsels from his own 
rations of offal; and, although we did not actually witness 
this deed of altruism, we saw the crow standing as near the 
vulture as the bars permitted, with as good a “ bedside 
manner” and air of attentive solicitude as could possibly be 


vulture’s feet and within easy reach of the crow’s biaks a) 
the latter’s evident concern. Later on this vulture died, : d 
the keeper told us the crow had since taken to tooling dt 
common black brethren through the exterior te, 
Sir, &., AU 


SMALL HOLDINGS. 
[To Tie EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATON.”] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of January 28th you printed an 
interesting letter on the above subject from Mr, F. Impey. 
and in a note you drew attention to the formation of the 
Co-operative Small Holdings Society. May I, as connected 
with that Society, add a word or two as to its objects? It is 
the outcome of the desire to supply a centre or focus for the 
small holdings movement, and to emphasise at the same time 
the need of co-operation among small holders. Our work hag 
two main branches. We aim at showing, by reports and 
other literature, what has been done in creating small 
holdings; what have been the conditions of success; what 
are the most hopeful lines of future progress. At the same 
time, we wish to help those who are already moving, or ready 
to move, but who, from want of information, encouragement, 
and co-ordination of effort, are not using existing opportunities 
to the utmost; and the letters that we are receiving show 
clearly that we have here a wide sphere of operations hitherto 
neglected. We should welcome from either party legislative 
reforms such as those outlined by Mr. Impey. Meantime wo 
believe that much may be done, especially at County Council 
and Parish Council elections, to secure that the powers 
already possessed by these bodies are put into force. May I 
ask any of your readers who could give us assistance, by way 
of information or otherwise, to communicate with our secre. 
tary at 10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. ?—I am, Sir, &., 
CHARLES RopEN Buxton, 

[We do not know whether it would ke possible for the 
Co-operative Small Holdings Society to erect a set of model 
small holding buildings at the Cheap Cottages Exhibition, but 
if they should be able to do so, we think that this physical 
demonstration of what is needed to equip a small holding 
might be most beneficial, Many landlords would like to 
create small holdings on their estates, but are prevented from 
doing so by fears as to the cost of buildings.—Eb. Spectator,] 











CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
Wer acknowledge the following sums sent to us as contributions 
to the above Fund, and have forwarded them to the Cownty 








Gentleman :— 

The Rev. Dr. Abbott... « &1 1 0] A. Frewin ‘ eos - £220 
Margaret Evans .. 1 1 O| E. F.C. Rogers ae oa 10 6 
W. M. Cooper ... 1 1 O| William Ransom, Esq., J.P. 2 2 0 
David Gillespie... 8 0 6|G.H. Hallam ... a! wa” LOS 
R. M, Stevenson 5 0 0] “ Voluntary Taxation” 10 0 
Tom Bullough... os 2 2 0| Herbert Warren mn ESE 
Trinity College, Oxford 1 1 0|E. Peter Jones pa ae a ae 
Basil Williams re 10 6] Arthur E, Franklin ... oo, tae 
J a eee oe sé 10 0| R. H. Hutton (of Mexico City) 5 0 0 
Henry Wagner... see ooo 2 SOF Werke. acc ass ae a ee 
Rev. Edwin Bean... we 10 6| Mary Mudie ... 4 i 10 0 





Among those who have recently consented to become patrons 
of the Exhibition are:—The Earl of Haddington, K.T.; Earl 
Carrington; the Bishop of Rochester; Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P.; 
the Lord Mayor of Liverpool; I. Mosley, Esq.; Lord Leigh; Sir 
Hugh Bell; E. R. P. Moon, Esq., M.P.; Sir Walter Lawrence, 
K.C.1.E.; W. Wallace Bruce, Esq., L.C.C.; and Godfrey 
Walter, Esq. The donations received up to the present amount 
to £598. 

We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 
Wilbraham V. Cooper has been appointed organising secretary 
of the Exhibition, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to 
exhibit should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhi- 
bition, 347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. 








POETRY. 


THE KING'S GUARD. 


(The King was an Irish ry and shook a bough, with Golden Apples on it, 
when he required silence. A henchman, entering his room after the Golden 
‘Apples had sounded, fell down dead. | 
WHEN the Golden Apples shook 

In the house of the Irish King, 
Never a clerk read from his book, 











desired in doctor or nurse; the morsels lying untasted at the 





Never a maid might sing. 
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The King on his throne sat all alone,— 
“The ways of the world are lies! 

If I hear a whisper near, 
He that whispers dies!” 


Then one arose: “ Our ancient foes 
Are galloping hither fast. 

He that to the King goes, 
That moment is his last. 


Come weal or woe, to the King I go. 
Tam his henchman still. 

I will warn him of his ancient foe, 
And die an if he will.” 


Through the silent hall he crept, 
Silent as the tomb. 

Every footfall as he stept 
Echoed about the room. 


The living, they were as the dead, 
And as the dead went he. 

The frightened eyes of the good and the wise 
Followed him silently. 


He heard, as it had been a roar, 
The scuffling feet of a rat. 

When he came to the King’s door, 
He dared not knock thereat. 


When he came to the King’s throne, 
He shook in every limb. 

The King on his throne sat all alone 
And spake no word to him, 


“Open his eyes!” the henchman prayed, 
“Or ever it be too late! 

All his men are sore afraid, 
And his ancient foe at the gate.” 


“Open his eyes!” the King prayed, 
“Or his tongue will scare away 
The arméd Angels all arrayed, 
The Heralds of the day!” 


The King on his throne sat compassed round 
With the ban and the arriére ban 

Of the army that with them is found 
Who put no trust in man. 


The spirit from the henchman passed,— 
Fled to the radiant ring. 
His body on the ground was cast,— 
But still he guards the King! 
ANODOS. 








BOOKS. 


——_—_>——_—_ 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON.* 
Mr. Watson does not despise “ lapidarian toil,” as he tells 
the reader in his lines “To a Slovenly Versifier.” In the new 
edition of his works he has made several alterations, even in 
his greater poems, changes which tend undoubtedly to 
perfect the original. The two volumes before us are 
not large, though they contain a good many poems not to 
be found in the “ Collected Works.” They will, we are 
sure, be joyfully welcomed by the poet’s numerous admirers. 
There is a pleasure in the possession of a complete edition 
of a great writer’s works. It tempts the reader to spend 
a long while at a time in the author’s company, stamps 
his characteristics deeply upon the mind, and sharpens the 
outlines of delight already experienced in more cursory 
perusal. Taking the work as a whole, the present writer 
finds himself more than ever convinced that Mr. Watson 
derives his highest inspiration from literature. There is 
perhaps no other English poet of whom this could as truly 
be said. It is poetry which has made him a poet. Yet he 
18 no copyist, but as true and independent a singer as the 
men whose songs taught him to sing his own. He has the 
poetic fire—the one thing needful; and he has, besides, a 
critical faculty so keen and perfect as at times to obscure the 
greater gift, at least from superficial readers. As he writes 





* The Poems of William Watson, 2 vols, London: John Lane, 9s, net. J 








of his great predecessors we seem to be listening to their 
very tones. “Keats, on his lips the eternal rose of youth,” 
speaks from his pages; we hear “the: frugal note of Gray,” 
find ourselves in “the wizard twilight Coleridge knew,” 
and taste with Wordsworth among Westmorland bills the 
“exceeding store Of joy, and an impassioned quietude.” The 
effect of imitation is too often a certain disparagement of 
the original. The proof that Mr. Watson is no imitator 
lies in this, that he increases the delight of the poetry-reader 
in every poet about whom he tells him. “Have I not taken 
Schubert’s songs into my brain and blood ?’’ he writes; and, 
indeed, this is a true description of his power of assimilating 
genius. Not only, for instance, does he delight in Burns’s 
poetry, as it must eternally be delighted in; he seems to feel, 
and he enables us to sbare in, the thrill the strains of Burns 
gave to the reading world when they first sounded, when the 
spirit of the Lowlands of Scotland first found a voice :— 
“He came when poets had forgot 
How rich and strange the human lot; 
How warm the tints of Life; how hot 
Are Love and Hate ; 
And what makes Truth divine, and what 
Makes Manhood great. 
A dreamer of the common dreams, 
A fisher in familiar streams, 
He chased the transitory gleams 
That all pursue ; 
But on his lips the eternal themes 
Again were new.” 
Again, he reveals to us the strange mixture of earthly wisdom 
and ethereal beauty which makes the enchantment, the Greek 
perfection, of Matthew Arnold’s verse. In three stanzas we 
have a volume of true criticism :— 
“ For though with skill 
He sang of beck and tarn and ghyll, 
The deep, authentic mountain-thrill 
Ne’er shook his page! 
Somewhat of worldling mingled still 
With bard and sage. 


But he preserved from chance control 
The fortress of his ’stablisht soul ; 
In all things sought to see the Whole; 
Brooked no disguise ; 
And set his heart upon the goal, 
Not on the prize; 


And with those few he shall survive 

Who seem not to compete or strive, 

Yet with the foremost still arrive, 
Prevailing still : 

The Elect with whom the stars connive 
To work their will.” 

Next in excellence to Mr. Watson’s critical poetry comes, 
perhaps, his philosophical poetry. His view of life is sad. 
The guesses and fears of the age meet us at every turn. 
But the mental pains he describes are the inevitable pains of 
the cultivated, pains which in some sense belong to literature 
and have their origin in reading. 

* And fruitless knowledge clouds my soul, 
And fretful ignorance irks it more,” 
he declares, summing up in two lines the spiritual malaise of 
the literary class. There is no trace in his writings of that 
instinctive revolt which exists at the bottom of some men’s 
hearts, making them hate the past and suspect the future, 
and having little to do with words or creeds or theories. Mr. 
Watson, though in some charming verses called “ World- 
Strangeness” he laments with the Psalmist that, not knowing 
“ whether guest or captive,” he feels himself a sojourner upon 
earth, thereby expressing, we imagine, the intermittent feeling 
of every man divided from his fellows by genius, sings yet 
better and more spontaneously of the sweet familiarity of the 
world we live in, telling lovingly of the everyday pleasures 
of life, and dreading to leave them, as a true pessimist can 
never dread :— 
“ And ah, to know not, while with friends I sit, 
And while the purple joy is passed about, 
Whether ’tis ampler day divinelier lit 
Or homeless night without ; 
And whether, stepping forth, my soul shall see 
New prospects, or fall sheer—a blinded thing! 
There is, O grave, thy hourly victory, 
And there, O death, thy sting.” 


The note of complaint here, though genuine, is not very 
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bitter, and in a still finer poem entitled “ The Unknown God” 
we feel throughout an undercurrent of hope and resignation :— 


“The God I know of, I shall ne’er 
Know, though he dwells exceeding nigh. 
Raise thou the stone and find me there, 
Cleave thou the wood and there am I, 
Yea, in my flesh his spirit doth flow, 
Too near, too far, for me to know. 
. . . . . . . e e 
Unmeet to be profaned by praise 
Is he whose coils the world enfold; 
The God on whom I ever gaze, 
The God I never once behold: 
Above the cloud, beneath the clod : 
The Unknown God, the Unknown God.” 
Pantheism has, perhaps, seldom found a finer expression in 
verse than in the last lines of Mr. Watson’s “Ode in May.” 
The poet addresses the sun, saying :— 
“Thou art but as a word of his speech, 
Thou art but as a wave of his hand; 
Thou art brief as a glitter of sand 
’T wixt tide and tide on his beach; 
Thou art less than a spark of his fire, 
Or a moment’s mood of his soul: 
Thou art lost in the notes on the lips of his choir 
That chant the chant of the Whole.” 

We have implied an opinion that when Mr. Watson’s Muse is 
at her best she seldom deals directly with Nature. We say 
“seldom,” for certainly this is not always the case. Witness 
the marvellous power of suggesting sun and rain, and the 
sense of life and growth, which we findin “ A Song of Shower 
and Shine” :— 

“ Let us home and take shelter, 
While romps on the plain 
Like a herd helter-skelter The shafts of Apollo 
The galloping rain ; Are loosed on the sea ; 
Forthethundercloudsblacken, |} And pure from the thunder 
And drench as they pass In sheen and in hue, 
The deer in the bracken, The world and its wonder 
The kine in the grass. Are fashioned anew.” 
The above verses have never been published before in book 
form; neither have the following enchanting lines called 
“Leavetaking,” upon which space forbids us to make 
further comment :— 
“ Pass, thou wild light, 
Wild light on peaks that so 
Grieve to let go 


It is gone—let us follow ; 
The heavens breathe free ; 





Pass, thou wild heart, 
Wild heart of youth that still 
Hast half a will 


The day. To stay. 
Lonely the tarrying, lonely} I grow too old a comrade, let 
too is night : us part. 


Pass thou away. Pass thou away.” 

We must apologise for quoting so copiously, but the book is 
so full of beautiful things that in his pleasure at seeing them 
all together the critic is irresistibly tempted to take them out 
and remind his readers of them separately. We would make 
but one censorious comment. The political verses should 
have been kept out. They are for the time, and appeal to 
those who agree with them. The greater poems are for every 
one, and, in the opinion of the present writer, for always. 





THE CZAR AND RUSSIA.* 
Ir is scarcely necessary to say that this is a very difficult 
book to deal with. To check this or that statement of fact 
or judgment of character is commonly impossible. We can 
do little more than make a general estimate of the writer's 
purpose and temper, and value his narratives of the past, his 
descriptions of the present, and his prophecies of the future 
accordingly. A prefatory note runs thus: “ Special informa- 
tion contained in this volume has been supplied to me by 
officials who are to-day in the entowrage of the Tsar.” It is 
an obvious remark that what Mr. Joubert tells us in this 
volume about Russian officials does not lead us to form a 
high opinion of their veracity. If anything is writ largely 
and plainly on these pages, it is that official Russia is pene- 
trated through and through with corruption. What, then, 
are we to think of these men who supply Mr. Joubert with his 
information ? Are they unwilling bondsmen who are revealing 
the secrets of their prison house? or are they purveyors of 
fiction and slander who are adding another falsehood to a list 
already incalculably long? Who knows? It is only fair, 
indeed, to say that Mr. Joubert has much to tell that is of 
his own knowledge; that he has lived in Russia for a long 
time, has travelled over great distances in the country, and is 








* The Truth about the Tsar and the Present State of Russia, By Carl Joubert, 
London: Eveleigh Nash. [7s. 6d.] 





familiar with the language. On the other hand, to 

: : » CO Bay that 
he is an unfriendly observer of the powers that are is to put 
the case very mildly. It is obvious, therefore, that whatever 
we repeat, we only repeat under the strictest reserve, 

What, then, is “the truth about the Tsar,” to bein w; 

: : , egin with 
the personality of Nicholas II.? How, in the first place, dogg 
he compare with his predecessors? His great-grandfather 
Nicholas I., was a strong, logical autocrat, not cruel if 
cruelty means taking pleasure in the sufferings of others, but 
absolutely unchecked by scruple or compassion in bring} 

: ; ‘ i ging 
everything and everybody into line, the line of a rigid 
uniformity in Church and State. Alexander II. was of 
another temper. He had philanthropic dreams, and sought 
to realise them. But he wanted courage. He was afraid to 
go forward; he began to draw back, and he met his end 
which, probably, he had done less to deserve than any of 
the Russian rulers. Alexander III. was a brutal copy of 
Nicholas I., with less personal intrepidity, for the greater 
part of his reign was spent in an elaborately guarded 
seclusion, and lacking the fanaticism which served his grand. 
father as a conscience. And the present Czar? He knows 
something of his grandfather’s dreams; only they seem to be 
more for the welfare of the world than for the good of his 
own people. Mr. Joubert is more rhetorical and less precise 
than we could wish. We are not sure that he would allow 
that the Czar means well. That the actual government is 
about as bad as it could be he affirms without hesitation, 
“He is highly endowed with self-importance;” “ he is not 
remarkable for physical or moral courage.” These are not 
characteristics of the strong, unscrupulous ruler. On the 
whole, we get the impression of a feeble Alexander II. There 
are benevolent impulses, but they run to waste in a vague 
cosmopolitanism. 

But Mr. Joubert does not leave us for a moment in doubt as 
to what he thinks about the Imperial family. Royal families 
are always the weak point of hereditary Monarchy. Even in 
England a century ago Royal Dukes were a serious danger to 
the institution. In Russia the evil seems to have reached a 
maximum. Mr. Joubert has no hesitation in declaring that 
the present war was brought about by the financial operations 
of the Dowager Empress and the Grand Dukes in Manchuria 
and Korea. This is how he puts it :— 

“To sum up the situation in a few words. The reason why the 

Tsar did not evacuate Manchuria in accordance with his promise 
was because, by so doing, he would have brought financial ruin 
to certain members of his own family. The reason why there 
was war was because the Tsar did not keep his promise. There- 
fore, the real cause of the war was the financial speculations of 
the Dowager Empress and the Grand Dukes of Russia.” 
The war thus corruptly brought about has, Mr. Joubert 
contends, been corruptly administered. Chap. 6 contains a 
quite appalling list of charges. Here are some examples 
which Mr. Joubert shall give in his own words :— 

“In the month of April 1904 a sum of money amounting to 
tens of millions of roubles was handed over to the Grand Duke 
Sergius for military stores and supplies to the troops in Manchuria. 
In May several million roubles worth of tinned meat, sugar, 
tobacco, and vodka left Moscow for the seat of war. ‘he 
following is the route which Tamaroff, who was in charge of the 
transport of these goods, selected: from Moscow to Pskoff, thence 
to Suwalki and Danzig, where the goods were transferred to a 
ship, and presumably left for Manchuria by sea. But I happen 
to know that those provisions for the army in Manchuria were 
sold, at a greatly reduced rate, to certain merchants in Germany.” 

“In June a very large consignment: of medical appliances and 
comforts was despatched under the auspices of a charitable 
society to Manchuria, but in the third week of the same month 
two dealers from Memel bought the whole consignment for a 
little more than a tenth of its value.” 

“In August the ammunition and explosives which were con- 
signed to General Kuropatkin were sold en route to two well- 
known Chinese merchants, not themselves Chinamen, for about 
half their value, and the powder which eventually arrived in the 
hands of the Russian army was an entirely harmless quantity.” 

“Then there was the ‘boot scandal.’ The contract price was 
supposed to be three roubles a pair. The full amount of the 
order was actually delivered in Manchuria. Butas the contractor 
had to make the boots for 1 rouble 75 kopeks he could hardly 
afford to use leather in the soles. So when Kuropatkin’s men 
tried on their new boots they pushed their feet through the soles. 
Several podratchiks were arrested in connection with the job, but 
the man who received 1 rouble 25 kopeks for every pair of boots 
delivered was a Grand Duke.” 

The desertions from an army so treated are, of course, 
enormous. A list is given of fifteen places where the deser- 
tions of Regular soldiers amounted to 7,513, and of Reservists 
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to 67,351. This was in half a year. Even an army of two 


millions cannot long stand such a drain in the rear while 
there is such a waste at the front. And then there is the 
question, — W hence are the reinforcements to come ? Mr. 
Joubert goes through the provinces, and shows that in half 
of them no troops are available. They are wanted at home. 
And it must be allowed that recent events have afforded a 
proof of his words. Another significant detail must be men- 
tioned,—the vastly large proportion of Jews sent to the front. 
Mr. Joubert’s figures work out into astonishing results. Is it 
possible that 21 per cent. of the 167,827 Jews in Bessarabia 
are serving in Manchuria? This is equivalent to two-fifths 
of the whole male population. But that there is unfair 
desling in this respect it is easy to believe. When we are 
told that out of one hundred and fifty doctors sent out from 
St. Petersburg ninety were Jews, the figures are manage- 
able. Atthe same time,’ ould be interesting to know the 
proportion of Jews in the ~edical profession in Russia. It 
is probably very large. That Jews make excellent army 
doctors we do not doubt, but a sense of grievance would 
diminish their efficiency. 

Mr. Joubert has some severe things to say about Russian 
diplomacy. Without doubt they are fully deserved. But it 
is not easy to say how this diplomacy should be dealt with 
by the other Powers. If only these could act in concert, the 
difficulty would disappear. If, for instance, all the Powers 
had withdrawn their Ambassadors when the promise of the 
evacuation of Manchuria was flagrantly broken, the effect 
might have been excellent. But how idle to speculate on such 
acourse! Too many have axes of their own to grind. 

He uses, again, strong language about the conduct of the 
British Government in the matter of the North Sea incident. 
Ministers may have been wrong, but, at the least, they did 
not want courage. It would have been a much easier thing 
to take a high line; and from the party point of view, the 
advantage would have been great. But this is outside the 
proper subject. 

Some highly interesting chapters are devoted to the 
“Powers Behind,’—behind, that is, the Zemstvos and the 
Czar, behind the people and the autocracy. Mr. Joubert 
thinks that the end is near. It may be so, but we must 
remember that between the crushing of the jacquerte and the 
French Revolution more than four centuries had to pass. 





AN IMPERIAL HANDBOOK.* 
Tue late Mr. Payne, whose untimely death all historians 
must lament, was admirably fitted for the task of writing a 
guide-book to the economicsand politics of the Empire. He had 
made historical geography his special subject, and, as was shown 
by his remarkable chapters in the first volume of the “ Cam- 
bridge Modern History,” the discovery and development of new 
lands found in him a chronicler capable both of imaginative 
reconstruction and acute and philosophic criticism. In the 
present volume he has attempted one of the most difficult of 
ull tasks,—to give a synoptic view of the Empire, where details 
and principles shall appear with equal clearness. The mere 
immensity and complexity of the subject might well appal the 
historian, for Britain is still very ignorant of her Colonies, 
and to present them to British readers with any accuracy 
requires a surprising amountof explanation. But, apart from 
this, the subject is complicated by a thousand nebulous 
theories of Empire, the débris left by journalists and hasty 
politicians. To steer one’s way skilfully between the lee shore 
of a dry compendium of fact and the quicksands of sketchy 
generalities requires a strong hand on the tiller and an ample 
knowledge of the seas. If Mr. Payne has not wholly succeeded, 
the fault is less his than his subject's. Our knowledge of the 
Empire is as yet in that stage when too little is commonly 
understood to give a basis for a methodical survey. 
A writer has still to fill many pages with details which 
are too novel to his readers to be neglected, but which spoil 
the symmetry of his work. He has to spend too long 
a time preparing the basis of his commentary. But though 
most of the book is a closely woven chronicle of facts, 
Mr. Payne is not forgetful of principles, and his theories 
and comments seem to us singularly enlightened and con- 
vincing. In one sense the skill shown in arrangement is 





* Colonies and Colonial Federations. By E. J. Payne. London: Macmillan 
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| utterly irreconcilable with our own. 





remarkable, for we can recall few works of the kind which 


contain so much information in so attractive a form. 
Short though it is, it is a valuable work of reference to any 
one interested in Colonial matters. But apart from this, 
there are many pages in which Mr. Payne shows himself an 
acute critic and a sound exponent of Imperial doctrine. Few 
writers of the present day were more familiar with Burke, and 
there is something of Burke's largeness and sanity in the 
theory of Empire which is the groundwork of the book. 

A summary of what is in itself a summary would be a 
barren task, and we propose to select only a few of Mr. 
Payne’s facts, and glance for a moment at his conclusions. 
The volume is an expansion of some chapters in an earlier 
work on Colonies and Dependencies, which was mainly con- 
cerned with India; and our Colonial possessions are considered 
under four aspects,—geographical, historical, economic, and 
political. The primary reason for our overseas expansion Mr. 
Payne finds in our resistance to external attack, “ promptly 
transformed into an irresistible counterpressure.” Maritime 
effort gave us our first Colonies, and these increased by “the 
same process of natural territorial extension from a given 
basis which has expanded the principality of Muscovy into 
the empire of Russia, and the Thirteen Colonies on the 
Atlantic into the empire of the United States.” One 
interesting geographical point noted is that a North-West 
Passage has always been necessary for Britain, but, being 
impossible by sea, has been achieved on land by means of the 
transcontinental railways of Canada. Geographically, as well 
as economically, Canada is the most important Colony, since 
by its possession the line of the British circuit of the globe 
is able to keep for much of the way in the same latitude. 
Of the oceans, the Indian Ocean is geographically the most 
vital, since it gives access to three out of the four main 
divisions of the Empire. Africa is rightly taken as the 
region where future development is most complicated, and 
therefore most interesting, partly because it contains the 
greatest undeveloped tropical possessions, and partly because 
there Britain enters into more direct competition with other 
colonising Powers. One further geographical fact may be 
noted which is too often forgotten,—that the progress of 
the West Indies, which seemed almost stagnant, has a new 
vista of possibilities opened up by the construction of the 
Panama Canal. In the long and able historical survey which 
follows Mr. Payne traces with great clearness the story of 
colonial extension, from the “ still-vexed Bermoothes,” settled 
in 1612, to the latest developments in the Soudan. A 
curious fact recorded is that Cromwell, a great coloniser, 
came very near to wrecking the whole of our future in North 
America by proposing to remove the colonists of New 
England to Jamaica. We may realise how great an 
imaginative effort was required for the first scheme of 
Australian colonisation when we remember that the land 
was five times as distant from Britain as Canada, and that 
the nearest British outpost at the time was four thousand 
miles away. Every salient fact in the settlement of any 
Colony is succinctly recorded in these pages, and there is an 
admirable sketch of French colonisation in Africa, and of 
German colonial ambitions and their disastrous issue. Mr. 
Payne is under no illusions as to German policy, and we 
recommend his pages to any one who doubts that it is 
He also brings out 
the truth that, though we are credited with an insatiable 
greed of territory, we have rarely annexed save in self- 
defence, and have never taken advantage of a defeated 
assailant. After a successful war we have generally asked 
only a fraction of what was expected of us, as in 1713 and 
1763. The economic chapter is so crowded with valuable 
data that we can only refer our readers to it without com- 
ment. Certainly the economic development of our Colonies 
within the past century has not been less significant 
than that of the Mother-country. Mr. Payne advocates a 
general policy of economic consolidation, but he does not 
commit himself to any of the schemes at present in vogue, 
though he mildly approves of Sir George Clarke’s proposal 
for a surcharge of 1 per cent. on foreign goods, and an 
Imperial Maritime Council to administer the proceeds. 

The political chapter seems to us the most valuable part of 
the work. The British Empire is a museum of constitutional 
types, and Mr. Payne describes and classifies them with 
much skill, from Ascension, which is governed by the Board 
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of Admiralty, and is said to be rated as a ship of war, to the 
great self-governing Federations. He sees what is too often 
forgotten, that the Imperial history of the future will be 
largely made in the Tropics, since these are our chief 
undeveloped possessions, and must continue to be under our 
direct administration. Elsewhere we get rid of our responsi- 
bility by granting autonomy, but the tropical Colonies must 
always be the “immediate objects of our economic policy and 
administrative statesmanship.” It is time that we recognised 
this fact, which all other colonising Powers have long ago 
recognised, and made tropical administration a little more of 
a science and less of an adventure. Mr. Payne has also 
some illuminating remarks upon Australia. She is the weak 
spot in the Empire in one sense, for there is no strong 
external pressure, such as Canada feels, compelling her to 
settle her outstanding problems and consolidating her under 
a strong central Government. But this very fact gives her 
a peculiar interest, for it allows her to take her own time in 
the process of unification and to indulge in whatever legis- 
lative experiments she fancies. We would add that the 
rise of Japan to the rank of a world-Power will probably 
supply all the external pressure which the friends of 
Australia could desire. On the great question of Imperial 
consolidation Mr. Payne writes with admirable moderation 
and insight. He sees that for defence the Empire is one 
unit, and that on this point federation is most needful and 
feasible. At the same time, he is no devotee of paper federal 
schemes, or of the school which would create at once an 
jnorganic constitutional unity. “The Britannic Empire,” he 
writes, “is the first school—to all appearance the only school 
destined ever to exist—of co-operative statesmanship on a 
world-wide scale.” But federation means alliance, co-opera- 
tion, and does not require a new constitutional type set over 
existing governments. For we must remember that the 
Empire as it stands is a substantive reality, and we cannot 
tamper with it as if it were a fortuitous collection of atoms. 
A movement towards greater unity must advance slowly with 
the development of the parts. The day is over, we hope, 
of “Mr. Mother-country,” the Colonial Office clerk who, 
having directed the affairs of the Colonies, went home on the 
Clapham omnibus; but we have to face the danger of well- 
meaning Imperialists in a hurry who, out of a praiseworthy 
but unwise enthusiasm, try to hammer into unity what should 
be allowed to grow together. 





GENERAL LEE.* 

CapTaINn LEE has not written a biography of his dis- 
tinguished father, nor has he given us a connected history 
of the great war in which General Lee played so conspicuous 
a part. But he has printed an interesting collection of 
letters, which allow the General to tell his story after his own 
simple fashion, and thus throw a light upon the events 
in a momentous campaign obscured in the more formal 
histories. 

Immediately after the secession of Texas, General Lee 
resigned his commission in the United States Army, and 
thenceforth he served the Confederate Government with all 
his skill and energy. His task was not a light one, for his 
men were ill clad and in bad health. “We have a great 
deal of sickness among the soldiers,” he writes from Valley 
Mountain, “and now those on the sick-list would form an 
army. The measles is still among them, though I hope it 1s 
dying out.” The disease was aggravated by constant rains 
and the absence of shelter, and it is not strange that the 
Southern Army was disheartened. Lee writes from Savannah 
in no better heart. “I have been...... endeavouring,” 
says he, “to push forward the work of the defence of this 
city, which has lagged terribly, and which ought to have been 
finished. But it is difficult to arouse ourselves from ease and 
comfort to labour and self-denial. Guns are scarce, as well 
as ammunition, and I shall have to break up batteries on the 
coast to provide, I fear, for this city.” Then came bad news 
from Tennessee and North Carolina; yet, though disasters 
thickened about him, General Lee saw only the necessity 
of “renewed energies and redoubled strength.” The 
victory which he won at Chancellorsville in May, 1863, 
was spoiled by the death of Stonewall Jackson. “ You 
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will see,” wrote Lee to his wife, “that we have to- 
mourn the loss of the great and good Jackson. An 
victory would be dear at this price... ... I know not how 
to replace him. God's will be done! I trust He will raise 
up someone in his place.” And if Lee had perfect confidence 
in Jackson, Jackson had an equal trust in Lee. When it was 
objected that Lee was slow, “he is cautious,” replied Jackson 
“He ought to be. But heis notslow. Leeisa phenomenon, 
He is the only man I would follow blindfold.” But disaster 
still dogged Lee’s footsteps. Gettysburg, which was first 
reported as a victory, turned toa defeat. Lee’s account of it 
is simple and straightforward. “Its loss was occasioned” 
says he, “by a combination of circumstances. It was aan 
menced in the absence of correct intelligence. It was continued 
in the effort to overcome the difficulties by which we were 
surrounded, and it would have been gained could one 
determined and united blow have been delivered by our whole 
line. As it was, the victory trembled in the balance for three 
days, and the battle resulted in the infliction of as great an 
amount of injury as was received and in frustrating the 
Federal campaign for the season.” 


In June, 1864, Lee’s army fronted General Grant's at Cold. 
harbour. Had Lee been allowed to leave Petersburg and 
Richmond, the result of the war might have been changed; 
but Petersburg was besieged for nine months, and Lee’s sur. 
render was made acertainty. In the early days of April, 1865, 
what was left of the army of Northern Virginia fell back, and 
after a valiant retreat of six days before the enemy’s over. 
whelming artillery, less than eight thousand men sur. 
rendered at Appomattox to an army of a hundred and fifty 
thousand. So gallantly had Lee’s army fought that its 
opponents had estimated it at seventy thousand, yet at no 
time did it exceed thirty-five thousand, and often it was less, 
The last scene is admirably described by General Long ina 
well-known passage :— 

“It is impossible to describe the anguish of the troops when it 
was known that the surrender of the army was inevitable. Of 
all their trials this was the greatest and hardest to endure, 
There was no consciousness of shame; each heart could beat 
with pride that its duty had been done to the end, and that still 
unsullied remained its honour When, after his interview with 
General Grant, General Lee again appeared, a shout of welcome 
instinctively went up from the army. But instantly recognizing 
the sad occasion which brought him again before them, their 
shouts sank into silence, every hat was raised, and the bronzed 
faces of thousands of grim warriors were bathed in tears. As he 
rode slowly along the lines, hundreds of his veterans pressed 
round the noble chief, trying to take his hand, touch his person, 
or even lay their hands upon his horse, thus exhibiting for him 
their great affection. The general then with head bare, and 
tears flowing freely down his cheeks, bade adieu to the army.” 
General Lee returned to Richmond a private citizen, and, like 
the true patriot that he was, he advised his officers and soldiers 
to remain in their own country, which needed all the help that 
it could get. There was much talk of emigration to Mexico, but 
General Lee never wavered. “The duty of citizens,” he said, 
“ appears to me too plain to admit of doubt. All should unite 
in honest efforts to obliterate the effects of the war and to 
restore the blessings of peace. They should remain, if 
possible, in the country, promote harmony and good feeling, 
and qualify themselves to vote and elect to the State and 
General Legislatures wise and patriotic men.” And what he 
preached to others he practised himself. Many offers of houses, 
lands, and money were made him. An English nobleman in 
candid admiration offered him a mansion and estate; but to 
all those who wished to benefit him Lee replied that he could 
not desert his State in the hour of her adversity. “I must 
abide her fortunes,” said he, “and share her fate.” Nor were 
houses and lands the only things that were laid at his feet. 
Philip Stanhope Worsley sent General Lee his translation of 
the Iliad with a nobly laudatory inscription. This was a 
compliment which the General could appreciate and accept, 
and it was not the only one which softened for him the hard- 
ship of defeat. 

The universal respect in which he was held, as well as his 
position as President of Washington College, enabled him to 
play a foremost part in the task of reconstruction. Above 
all, he raised the standard of education in the South, and 
made his College the equal of the more prosperous founda- 
tions in the North. But it is characteristic of him that 
once the war was over he had no desire to discuss 1t, 
nor to enter into any controversy concerning its origin and 
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progress. He even refused to correct erroneous statements 
concerning himself, preferring to remain in silence to 
doing anything that might excite angry discussion. He 
had but one wish, and that was to see the lamentable divisions 
of his country healed; and thus he retained unto the end the 
respect of all parties. Like many great commanders, General 
Lee was of a simple character and a sincere piety; and, if we 
must look elsewhere for a proper appreciation of the soldier, 
we cannot read these Recollections without gaining a clearer 
knowledge of the dignity and kindliness which distinguished 


the private citizen. 





NOVELS. 


PROGRESS.* 
Ir is doubtless a solecism to deal with Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s volume under the head of fiction, seeing that its 
ironical title is identical with that given to the narrative, 
founded on a book published in Mexico, of an episode in the 
yecent history of that Republic, and that the remaining 
contents are sketches or transcripts of experience rather than 
efforts of constructive imagination. Yet it is hard to see 
under what other category this strange volume could be more 
conveniently classed. Mr. Cunninghame Graham's methods 
are so irregular and unconventional as to provoke a reviewer 
to emulate his eccentricity. Truth as envisaged and 
expounded by so uncompromising a free-lance is not only 
stranger than fiction, but often a great deal better reading, 
and though he never abandons the medium of prose, his 
temper and point of view are always those of a rebel against 
the tyranny of matter-of-fact, his mode of presentation is 
fantastic, and the quality of his writing distinctly poetical. 
“Mere facts,” as he remarks in his preface, “are in the 
reach of any fool to prose about,” and though he is full | 
of curious lore, he has a holy horror of communicating it in | 
precise terminology. Thus the use of the word “ camelote” 
prompts a footnote to the effect that it is “a very thick- 
growing water-lily which sometimes chokes small streams. 
It no doubt has a scientific name, which would cut it out of 
the writer's recollection if he looked it out and used it.” 
With that view of the literary artist’s responsibilities which 
regards self-effacement as a virtue he is in constant and 
avowed antagonism. The revelation of his personal likes 
and dislikes is an integral part of his method, and he 
is seldom able to write for half-a-dozen pages without 
lashing out against the evils of modern civilisation, 
whether it be materialism, or machinery, or missionaries. 
The desire to shock and startle prudes is human enough ; 
unluckily, it prompts Mr. Cunninghame Graham, in moments 
of irresponsible bravado, to indulge in violent, and even 
disgusting, phrases. Nothing is gained by these explosions. 
So far from fortifying or glorifying, they vulgarise his 
reactionary idealism. It is as though a hidalgo suddenly 
adopted the manners of a “hooligan.” But though these 
lapses from taste are a serious blot on the book, and render 
it unsuitable for general perusal, they are fortunately power- 
less to destroy the impression created by Mr. Cunninghame 
Grabam’s remarkable and engaging talent when he is dealing 
with scenes and personalities remote from the contact of 
modernity. When Mr. Cunninghame Graham forgets the 
existence of Mrs. Grundy, and is not obsessed by the desire 
to stick pins into her—as, for example, in the beautiful 
legend of the Arab widow who made a pilgrimage to Mecca 
to see the Prophet, and argue with him on the injustice of 
excluding women from Paradise—he is at his best. But his 
sense of tenderness is intermittent, and in the main he seems 
to derive most satisfaction from the description of types in 
whom the Machiavellian wirtu is incarnate. Humility is not 
a quality which specially appeals to him, and it is difficult to 
imagine him rendering poetic justice to any one who was 
neither a horseman nor a fighter. For the rest, his 
philosophy is perhaps best expressed in the opening passages 
of “ Mariano Gonzalez” :— 
“Life only really is understood, either by simple men whose 
cares and joys are bounded by the parish where they live, or by 


those disillusioned folk who look out on the world as a cow looks 
out on a road, resting her head upon a gate. Your true Nirvana 





can only be attained by those who, in the sun, the tides, the 
phases of the moon, the miracle of buds and flowers, green leaf and 
then dry boughs again, find happiness, and pass their lives in 
thinking without bitterness on that which might have been. 
Occasionally on some lost island beach ‘in the Pacific, in ranches 
on the plains, in hulks upon the Oil Rivers, in seeming uncongenial 
places up and down the world, we come across them. Some- 
times, indeed, amongst the busy haunts of men they live 
detached, aloof from all around them; but in every case their 
touchstone is the apparent failure of their lives. That is, they 
must have had some quality which put them out of tune, made 
them too sharp or flat, not up to concert pitch; in fact, unfit for 
excellence in the pursuits their fellows prize, and rise to eminence 
by following, becoming county councillors, generals, and admirals 
of routine—eminent, worthy, and uninteresting—dying high in 
the respect of those who, born without appreciation, endue their 
heroes with their own qualities intensified. Something of pathos 
clings to those who, having left the world alone to run its 
maddening course, have thus become, as it were, moth-eaten 
gods in threadbare marriage garments. To be a god is to be 
quite detached from all around, or else so permeated with every- 
thing as to be part of it. So live the trees, the grass, the 
birds, and beasts, and, as a general rule, those men from whom 
alone one can expect something out of the common; something 
within themselves which far surpasses all accomplishment. A 
painter or poet (all but the greatest) may excel and yet be as 
common as a countess in Mayfair, or as a shop girl in the 
Brompton Road; but the beach-comber or the man left stranded 
by the waves of life may be a drunkard, possibly a thief, but it 
is hard for him to be a snob, for if he had been he must 
inevitably have drifted to success.” 


There is arrogance, affectation, and nota little of the detest- 
able cant of talking about cant in this queer book, but it 
would be idle to deny that it has originality and distinction, 
or that the figures which people its pages—rogues, bravos, 
and fanatics, gauchos, Arabs, and Mexicans—are brought 
before one with a vivid picturesqueness born of close and 
intimate observation. 











By What Authority? By Robert Hugh Benson. (Isbister 
and Co. 6s.)—The second half of this book is by no means 
equal to the opening chapters, for the excellent reason that 
Mr. Benson, after making an cffort at religious impartiality, 
abandons the attempt, and frankly turns his novel into a Roman 
Catholic historical pamphlet. Though his arguments sound 
astonishingly unconvincing to Protestant ears, it must be 
admitted that as Mr. Benson takes for his subject the religious 
persecutions of the Roman Catholics in the reign of Elizabeth, 
he has some ground for representing the persecutors in an 
unimniable light. Just as the annals of the reign of Mary make 
our blood boil at the crueltics of the Roman Catholics, so the 
accounts of the persecutions by Protestants make the modern 
reader feel indignant compassion for the members of the elder 
Church. ‘To read this book, however, one would suppose that 
no Roman Catholic had ever been known to employ the rack as 
an instrument for dealing with heretics, though the records. of 
the Inquisition in the Low Countries alone would point to the 
Protestants of the sixteenth century having suffered at least as 
much for their faith as the Roman Catholics. As the greater 
part of the novel is occupied by theological discussions, it is 
impossible to avoid the subject in any notice of the book. Mr, 
Benson may have written his story for the express purpose of 
introducing these discussions, but there is no denying the fact 
that they do not improve the book as a work of art. Mr. Benson 
has a gift of word-painting which enables him to give vividly 
lifelike pictures of the Court of Elizabeth, and particularly of 
the Queen herself. His sketch of that great and picturesque 
figure is, owing to the religious bias which runs through his 
every page, necessarily painted in dark colours, but it leaves, 
nevertheless, an extremely striking image on the minds of his 
readers. On the whole, the book is well worth reading, though 
spoilt, if judged from the standpoint of a work of fiction, by the 
intrusion of too much theology. 


Tales of the Five Towns. By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—Whether Mr. Arnold Bennett will ever write 
anything so wholly excellent as his novel, “A Great Man,” may 
be doubted, but the standard is not very sensibly lowered in his 
present collection of short stories. The first part of the collection, 
in which the scene of the stories is always in the five Pottery 
towns of the title, is the more original, though the other stories 
have their good points too. But Mr. Bennett has not his equal in 
the description of the upper strata of the great middle class. 
He sees into the minds of characters so placed with unerring 
instinct, and makes both their actions and their motives con- 
vincing to his readers. All lovers of short stories should at once 
send for the book, and their attention may be especially directed 





* Progress, and other Sketches. By RB. B, Cunninghame Graham, London : 
Duckworth and Co. [63.] 





to “ His Worship the Goosedriver,” “ Mary with the High Hand,” 
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and “ Phantoms,” which last is perhaps the most successful of the 
whole series. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—————— 
WESTERN EUROPE IN THE EIGHTH CENTURY. 
Western Europe in the Eighth Century and Onward. By the 
late E. A. Freeman. (Macmillan and Co. 10s.)—There seems 
to be no end to the posthumous works of the late Professor 
Freeman. Recently we had occasion to deal with one of these ; 
here is another consisting, like its predecessor, of portions of 
courses of lectures given by its author in the University of 
Oxford. Mr. Scott Holmes, who, in consequence of the death of 
Professor York Powell, has seen the volume through the press, 
describes it quite accurately as “a substantial contribution to 
our knowledge of the West of Europe in the eighth century. 
The chapters and sections which concern the tenth century 
belong to the same subject. They all bring before us the 
development and the safeguarding of the same idea.” The 
fragmentary character of the work is disclosed in the first 
page of the first chapter. It is entitled ‘“Balthild and 
Ebroin,” and the opening sentence informs us that “never did 
any man fail more utterly in an attempt at the aggrandize- 
ment of himself, his family, and his party than Grimbald had 
failed in his attempt to dispossess the royal house before its 
time.” Here Grimbald is but a name, for the good reason that Pro- 
fessor Freeman never wrote the account he had projected of the 
beginnings of the house of the Karlings, and of the mayoralties of 
Peppin the Elder, and other predecessors of Grimbald. But once 
this hiatus is allowed for, the narrative of the last days of Charles 
Martel, of the Italian and Saracen Wars of Peppin, and of the 
strife of Paris and Laon flows on smoothly, and illustrates most 
admirably the historical style of which the writer was, with all 
his faults,a master. His capacity for making comparisons and 
contrasts is clearly indicated by what he says as to the different 
kind of work done by Charles Martel and by his son Peppin:— 
“Charles simply defended and won back; Peppin advanced. 
Charles saved Francia and saved Christendom; Peppin enlarged 
them...... Charles left the Saraven in possession of lands 
and cities far north of the Pyrenees; he left the Christians of 
part of Gaul under the yoke of the misbeliever. Peppin swept 
away all traces of Mussulman dominion in the lands, and he 
received the homage of Mussulman rulers within the bounds of 
Spain.” It is perhaps unnecessary to say that this book is 
thoroughly readable, even if all critics may not find it thoroughly 
convincing, from beginning to end. 














TWO LAW BOOKS. 

The Licensing Act, 1904. By St. John G. Micklethwait, M.A., 
B.C.L. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—A Treatise on 
the Laws of the Stock Exchange. By Walter S. Schwabe and 
G. A. H. Branson. (Stevens and Sons. 12s. 6d.)—Mr. Mickle- 
thwait has written a very useful guide to the complexities of 
our licensing system. In his introduction he analyses the 
system prior to the Act of 1904, and the changes introduced by 
that Act, and discusses at some length and with great clearness 
the new system of compensation in the case of extinguished 
licenses as well as the question of new licenses. The Act is 
printed in full, and every section is amply supplied with notes 
dealing with other statutes and decisions of the Courts. The 
book has been written as a guide not only to the lawyer, but to 
the layman who is interested in licensed houses or has to deal 
with the subject as a Licensing Justice. The rules made under 
the Act are printed as an appendix, and there is a very full index. 
It seems to us a most opportune and valuable little book. 
Messrs. Schwabe and Branson have dealt with a subject still 
more complex—the law and practice of the Stock Exchange—in 
asimilar way. They have tried “to treat of the business some- 
what from the point of view of a lawyer, and of the law some- 
what from the point of view of a business man.” Apart from 
its merits as a legal text-book, which are considerable, this work 
is the best guide we know to the nature of Stock Exchange 
transactions. A complicated business is best studied through 
the principles of law which govern it. 








POPE JACYNTH. 

Pope Jacynth, and other Fantastic Tales. By Vernon Lee. 
(Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.)—The stories which compose this 
volume are mediaeval in spirit, we might almost say in odour, 
and show their authoress, “ Vernon Lee,” at her best, if not quite 
her pleasantest. It would hardly be possible to “move a 
horror” more quickly than she does in the ghastly story of 


° . ‘ WMS, 
mystical and less sanguinary, especially the first, from whi 
the volume takes its name, and which resolygs itself hich 
a combat of brain between the two old opponents, Satan 
and Gabriel, for the heart of Pope Jacynth, in whos 
spiritual pride has come before a fall. In “ AJberic sale 
Snake Lady ”—this snake lady is really the godmother of 
orphaned Alberic—the weirdness which dominates “Vous 4 
Lee’s” best. work reaches perfection. She has put her ah 
strength into this book, and at her highest she stands very high 
It should be remembered, however, that she will be understood 
thoroughly only by scholars—in mediaevalism, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK, 


{Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not deen 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








The Century Bible: Samuel i.-ii. Edited by A. R. 8. Kennedy 
D.D. (T.C. and E. C. Jack. 2s. 6d. net.)—Tho reader of Th, 
Century Bible will expect to find the subject treated with con. 
siderable freedom. Professor Kennedy sees various origines in 
the books as we have them now; in the early chapters, for 
instance, he perceives that the “dominant note is one of hostility 
to the Monarchy.” Then in 1 Samuel ii. 35, “I will raise me up 
a faithful priest,” &c., he sees a reference to Zadok, “the future 
head and ancestor of the Jerusalem priesthood,” and in the 
following verse, “It shall come to pass, that every one that ig 
left in thine house,” &c., “a picture of the straits to which the 
priests of the local sanctuaries were reduced when the latter 
were abolished by the Reformation of Josiah.” We feel it better 
to suspend our judgment on this or that detail; but it is safe to 
say that the commentary will throw light upon many passages 
hitherto obscure, or even unintelligible. 


Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions. By H. Munro Chadwick, 
(Cambridge University Press. 8s. net.)—Mr. Chadwick begins 
with an essay on the “Monetary System” of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and proceeds to the consideration of the “Social System.” Tho 
connection between the two is more direct than one might 
imagine. Each class was estimated by money. The descent from 
the King is graduai till we get to the thegn and ceorl. The King’s 
wergeld was double that of an Archbishop, and an Archbishop's 
almost double that of a Bishop or Ealdorman; but a thegn, 
whether mass or secular, was worth, so to speak, as much aseight 
ceorls. If a ceorl had five hides of land (say five hundred acres), 
a church, a kitchen, a castle gate, and some special service in the 
King’s hall, he was valued as a thegn. This reduction to a 
money standard comes out more strongly under the heading of 
the “Oath.” Putting the matter baldly, “the oath of one King’s 
thegn is equal to that of twelve ordinary persons.” We have 
given very briefly some of Mr, Chadwick’s results, putting them 
in a way that would be likely to impress the casual reader, 
His own metbod is very different. He investigates the subject 
with the most scrupulous care, accurately weighing the evidence 
of various documents, and maintaining an entirely scientific 
attitude. His book is a valuable contribution to the study of 
historical origins, but it is, of course, too technical for a detailed 
discussion in this column. 


The Collegiate Church of St. Saviour, Southwark. By the Rev. 
Canon Thompson. (Elliot Stock. 5s. net.)—Canon Thompson 
has done a good work in putting together this account of the 
“History and Antiquities of St. Saviour, Southwark.” We 
cannot accept all his opinions. It is really an extravagance to 
say of Sacheverell that “humanly speaking he saved the Church 
of England.” It was, probably, a foolish thing to prosecute him, 
but his attack on Godolphin was undoubtedly indecent. However, 
Canon Thompson is disposed to attribute a certain sanctity to all 
who are connected with St. Saviour’s. John Bunyan is celebrated 
by a window, and he, accordingly, is very liberally dealt with. 
Happily, much of the matter of this volume is non-contentious and 
historically or archaeologically interesting, quite apart from any 
disputed points in the politics of Church or State. One question 
we must ask,—why, in the translation of the Latin epitaph on 
Bishop Andrewes, does Canon Thompson interpolate after 
“caelebs hinc migravit ad aureolam caclestem,” translated by 
“he migrated hence, a celibate, to the golden crown in heaven,” 
the words “the pure reward of chaste and virgin souls” ? 


Religion and Health. By Norman Porritt. (Skeffington and 
Son. 3s. 6d.)—We must be content with briefly recommending 
this volume to the notice of our readers. Dr. Porritt insists on 
the significant fact that where dietetic laws are enforced by 





“A Wedding Chest.” Some of the other stories are more 


religious sanctions, a marked effect is produced. The average 
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of life among the Jews is considerably greater than among 
their Gentile neighbours. He makes other observations which 
are worthy of consideration. He holds that the ideal will never 
pe realised fill religion is the motive-power. Meanwhile we have 
to recognise the good effect of such legislation as that of the 
Factory Acts and the Employers’ Liability Act. After all, these 
enactments have been rendered possible by the growth, conscious 
or unconscious, of the religious spirit. 


The Tower of Pelée. By Angelo Heilprin. (J. B. Lippincott. 
15s. net.)—The “ Tower” was a strange product of the succes- 
sive eruptions of the great volcano of Martinique. We say 
“was” because it has now disappeared. At the time of its 
maximum height it reached nearly 1,000 ft., being from 350 ft. 
to 500 ft. thick at the base. (As it could not be approached, 
the perpendicular measurement could be exactly obtained, the 
lateral could not.) Mr. Heilprin gives us much information 
about this remarkable phenomenon, illustrated by some 
superb photographs. The illustrations, indeed, can hardly be 
matched, so effective is their representation of the volcanic 
phenomena. Everything that we hear, or, it may be said, see, 
through the medium of these photographs makes us feel that 
Pelée takes first place among the world’s volcanoes. Among the 
minor curiosities of the matter is the strange coincidence that 
among the débris of the destroyed city were some half-charred 
fragments of a student’s notes of a lecture,—they referred to the 
great eruption of Vesuvius. 


Far and Near. By John Burroughs. (A. Constable and Co. 5s. 
net.)—Mr. Burroughs has done well in reconsidering his purpose 
not to write another “ outdoor book.” Far and Near contains an 
account of a tour in Alaska in which the author shared the munifi- 
cent hospitality of a New York millionaire,—forty persons were 
franked for a journey of we know not how many thousand miles. 
Alaska is not the place that one would choose for a residence ; 
but for a few weeks in high summer it is desirable, if for nothing 
else, for the extraordinary profusion of its wild flowers. “Wild 
Life about My Cabin” describes “a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness” in which Mr. Burroughs, emulating Thoreau. secluded 
himself. Jt is full of his characteristically close and sympathetic 
observations of Nature. Both these parts, as well as some shorter 
papers that follow, are reprints. The new part of the book is 
headed “ A Lost February,” an enigmatic title, which is explained 
by the first sentence: “We lost February and found August.” 
This happened in Jamaica. In Jamaica, it seems, 1t is always 
August. Mr. Burroughs’s description of the island has, in addi- 
tion to the usual attractions of his writing, a special interest. It 
struck him as being mismanaged. There are magnificent roads 
with no traffic uponthem. “The burden of taxation is excessive, 
and kills all native enterprise. If a new industry starts, it is 
taxed out of existence.” There is a tax of a pound on each wheel 
of a waggon, and of eight shillings on each barrel of flour. For 
an automobile that an American wished to import £20 was asked, 
The owner, of course, would not land it. In fact, we have the 
ideal of the Fiscal Reformers realised. The roads are symbolic of 
the whole state of things. A Governor receives £5,000 a year, 
and there is a whole army of officials under him. Would it not 
be well to run the place on cheaper lines ? 


The Thackeray Country. By Lewis Melville. (A. and C. Black, 
6s. net.) —Mr. Melville says very truly : “There cannot be said to 
bea Thackeray Country in the sense that there is a Scott Country 
ora Burns Country.” If there is such a “country,” it is London. 
Still, we might have heard a little more about the locality which 
is more than any other connected with the Thackeray family,— 
Monken Hadley. It would have been interesting, for instance, to 
be told that John Richard Thackeray, first-cousih to the novelist’s 
father, was rector of that parish for twenty-seven years (1819- 
1846) ; Thackeray himself was born in 1811 and died in 1863 
For the most part, however, Mr. Melville, who, indeed, has 
already made the subject his own, is careful to observe all that 
can be observed. He has written an interesting book, which will 
please the reader the more the better he knows the author 
When another edition is called for, would it not be possible to 
illustrate it with a map of London, in which the Thackeray 
localities—the Charterhouse, the Foundling Hospital, Pall Mall, 
Furnivall’s Inn, and other places which are somehow identified 
with his life or his novels—might have some distinguishing mark ? 


Synopsis of Dickens’s Novels. By S. Walker McSpadden. 
(Chapman and Hall. 2s. 6d. net.)—This book, if it finds a 
public—and we do not doubt that it will—will be a fresh proof 
of Dickens’s popularity. It gives a list of his books and 
scattered articles in chronological order, the arguments of his 


examination-paper might be made out of these. Here is a 
question by which our readers—we do not want any answers 
sent in—may test their knowledge of Dickens for themselves. 
“Who were Gunter, Simmery, Garnfield, Jowl, Pelkins, Toodle, 
and Tungay ?” 


Kelly’s Handbook of the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes, 
1905. (Kelly’s Directories. 16s.)—The “Handbook” is now in 
its twenty-fifth year of publication. Its speciality is the in- 
clusion of the “ official” classes, a most useful section, largely 
increasing its value as a book of reference. It runs, we see, to 
more than sixteen hundred pages, and, according to a rough 
calculation, must contain between twenty and thirty thousand 
names.—Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities. By Sir Henry 
Burdett, K.C.B. (Scientific Press. 5s. net.)—A special article 
is entitled “A Ten Years’ Review of the Expenditure of the 
Voluntary London Hospitals and its Lessons.” The figures are 
remarkable. In 1897 the Diamond Jubilee was commemorated 
by the starting of the Hospital Fund by the then Prince of 
Wales,—£150,000 a year was to be raised.. In 1894 the income 
was (including ordinary, legacies, and special donations) 
£807,785; in 1908, £1,331,000; the expenditure, ordinary and 
extraordinary, rising from £837,725 to £1,341,641. Sir H. 
Burdett has much to say that is eminently sensible on 
the subject of expenditure. He hits the nail on the head 
when he remarks that “the old hospital shibboleth that no 
hospital can well appeal for funds unless it can so arrange its 
accounts as to show a deficit year after year is hard in dying.” 
Having had his say about hospitals, he passes on to missions. 
Here is a table of the expenditure on management :—Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, 12°60 per cent. ; Church Missionary 
Society, 11°77; London Missionary Society, 7°95; Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, 6:05 ; £43,146 certainly seems a large sum for 
the Church Missionary Society to spend in administering 
£354,390.——We have to acknowledge The London Diocese Book, 
Edited by the Rev. Glendinning Nash (Spottiswoode and Co., 
1s. 6d. net), and The Rochester Diocesan Directory, Edited by Arthur 
Day (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 2s, net). 


We have received the first part of a publication to be com- 
pleted in sixteen parts, Old Houses in Edinburgh, Drawn by Bruce 
J. Home (W. J. Hay, Edinburgh, 1s. net per part). The three 
drawings in this part are “Sir Archibald Acheson’s House,” 
“Lady Stair’s House,” and “Plainstane Close,” all showing the 
qualities which Professor Baldwin Brown attributes to them: 
“the strictest fidelity, with a sympathetic rendering of detail 
and texture.” 


We welcome the appearance of the second annual volume of 
Flora and Sylva, Edited by W. Robinson (17 Furnival Street). 
It is described as “A Monthly Review for Lovers of Garden, 
Woodland, Tree, or Flower; New and Rare Plants, Trees, 
Shrubs, and Fruits; the Garden Beautiful, Home Wood, and 
Home Landscape.” It may serve as an example that three 
articles are devoted to varieties of the Nepenthes (the pitcher 
plant). Of these about seventy are described. Several may be 
grown under glass. The writer of this notice adds a note about 
ivy on trees (p. 355). The stem of an ivy plant, apparently 
almost contemporary with the tree (a fir) on which it grew, was 
seveved in April. In October, after a summer of considerable 
heat, it showed absolutely no sign of withering. On what did it 
live? 


Scnoon-Booxs.—The Elements of Geometry, Books I.-III. By 
Braithwaite Arnott,M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall,and Co. 2s.each.) 
—Book I. contains the substance of Euclid I., 1-34; Book II. treats 
of the Circle, Ratio, and Proportion; and Book III. of Similes, 
Figures, and Areas.——Lessons in Experimental and Practical 
Geometry. By H.S. Hall, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, M.A. (Mac- 
millan and Co. Ils. 6d.) Excursions and Lessons in Home 
Geography. By C. A. Murray, Ph.D. (Same publishers. 2s. 6d.) 
—‘Home,” it should be said, is the United States——In 
“Readers” we have The New Temple Reader, by E. E. Speight, 
B.A. (Horace Marshall and Son, 1s. 6d. net), described as an 
introduction to literature, and not wanting in comprehensive- 
ness, for it begins with an Egyptian hymn, takes us through 
Herodotus, the “ Arabian Nights,” “ the Classics ” (is not Herodotus 
a “classic” ?), down to De Quincey.——The Jack Readers, IV., by 
Thomas Cartwright (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1s. 4d.), containing 
extracts from the “ Arabian Nights,” “ Christmas Books,” and Folk- 
Lore.—— German Reader for Technical Schools. By Ewald F. 
Seckler. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 2s.)——The Latin Verb Table, 
by E. J. Lloyd, B.A. (Spottiswoode and Co., Eton College), is o 








tales, and the “cast of characters” in each. An interesting 





very ingeniously arranged scheme. 
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New Eprrions.—Butler’s Hudibras, Edited by A. R. Waller, 
is one of the “Cambridge English Classics” (Cambridge Univer- 
sity, 4s. 6d. net). The plan followed in this, as in other volumes 
of the series, is to correct obvious misprints in the text (such 
corrections being, however, enumerated in an appendix), but not 
to reduce seventeenth-century eccentricities of punctuation or 
spelling. to modern uniformity.——Messrs. Longmans are repub- 
lishing in fourteen parts (or twelve volumes, Parts 9 and 10 being 
combined into Vol. IX. and Parts 13 and 14 into Vol. XII.) The 
Earthly Paradise, by William Morris. Parts 1 and 2 are before 
us now, and are all that can be wished in appearance. Each 
part is priced at 1s. net, the two double parts at 2s. Part 1 has 
an appreciative notice of the poet, of which we can only com- 
plain that it is too bricf, and an admirable portrait in photo- 
gravure never before published. Lives of Smeaton and Rennie. 
By Samuel Smiles. (John Murray. 3s. 6d.)——Parables of Life. 
By Hamilton Wright Mabie. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. Gd. net.)— 
An illustrated edition, the illustrations being published for the 
first time.-——The Pocket Law Lexicon. Revised by Jacob C. 
Morris. (Stevens and Sons. 6s. 6d.)——Hints to Young Soldiers. 
By the late Sergeant-Major W. Gordon. (Gale and Polden. 
6d. net.) Travelling Impressions in and Notes on Peru. By Felix 
Seebee. (Elliot Stock.) 











[*,* Errata.—The price of the reprint of Roman Catholic 
Claims, by Charles Gore, D.D. (Longmans and Co.), was inad- 
vertently given in our last issue as 6s., instead of 6d. In the 
issue of January 28th, Mr. W. G. Hole’s drama, Queen Elizabeth 
(G. Bell and Sons), was priced at 3s. 6d. net, instead of 2s. 6d. net. 
We are desired to state that Mr. Vaile, part-author of Great Lawn 
Tennis Players, noticed last week, is from New Zealand, not from 
the United States.] 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
ee ce 
Ashton (M.), The Head of Gold, er 8vo .. Renan 
Balkan Question (The), by Various Authors, ‘bro .. 
Blondlot (R.), “*N”’ Rays, cr 8vo . era 
Briggs (Le B. R.), Routine and Ideals, er neg oe 


ee (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
.. (J. Murray) net 10/6 
.. (Longmans) net 3/6 
..(Gay & Gird) net 4/6 









Bryant (M.), The Adventures of Louis Duval, er 8vo............ v7 C. Brown) 6/0 
Burden of Armaments (The), cr 8vo... Ad possesons ..(Unwin) 3/6 
Cameron (Mrs. L.), Rosamund Grant: a a Novel, cr r Sv0... (Long) 6/0 
Chapman (E. M.), The Dynamic of Christianity, cr 8v0.. "(Gay & Bird) net 6/0 
Cobb (T.), Sophy Bunce: a Novel, er 8vo ..... ar 6/0 


Colemont (C. E.), Women in the Fine Arts from 7th Century, B. Cc. 
20th Century A.D., er 8vo ........ sstereeeensees(Gay & Bird) a 12/0 
Crowe (H. 8. W.), In Defence of a ‘King, GEBVD isiccncin .(E. Howell) net 6/6 
Daly (A. A.), History of the Isle of Sheppey, cr 8vo . ..(Simpkin) net 2/6 
De La Pasture (Mrs. H.), Peter’s Mother: a Novel, er 8vo (Smith &Elder} 6/0 
.(K, Paul) net 6/0 
.(Ernest) 10/6 





Deville (G.), The People’s Marx, cr 8vo . 
Ernest (R.), How to Become a Successful ‘Estate Agent, ¢ cr 8vo .. 
Evans (H. R.), The Napoleon Myth, 8vo . «(K. Paul) net 3/6 
Farnsworth (A, W.), Constructional Steel Work, Bro (Griffin) net 10/6 
Fison (L.), Tales from Old Fiji, 8vo........ (De ‘La ‘More ae not 7/6 
Fleming (F. W. B.), The vee ‘Air Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis, — 

cr 8vo_ ... , (Cassell) 5/0 
Fraser (D. ‘y A “Modern Ca ump r 8v ... (Methuen) 60 
Gough (E.), With Singing > to Zion, and M eous ‘Poems, cr 8v0 

(K. Paul) net 5/0 

Grey (B.), The Heart’s Quest: Verses, 12mo get 1 boone net 5/0 
Grundy (M. B.), The Vacillations of Hazel, er Sv ..(Arrowsmith) 6/0 
Gunn (J.), The Infant School: its Principles and Method, er 8vo (Nelson) 3/6 
Hami!ton (M.), Cut Laurels: a Novel, cr 8vo.. ....(Heinemann) 6/0 
Hantos (E.), The Magua Carta of the Englisl the Hungarian 

Constitution, BVO ........csecceeceesees nen .(K. Paul) net 7/6 
History of the Commune of 1871, 8v (K. Paul) net 12/6 



















Holdsworth (A, E.), A New P: volo and Franc . (Lane) 6/0 
Holyoake (G. J.), Bygones Worth Remembering, 2 vols. 8v dnwin} 21/0 
Hubbard (A. J.), Neolithic Dew Ponds and Cattleways eats net 3/6 
seer (M. E.), Matilda, Countess of Tuscaiy, 8Vvo ..... ‘s ict net 12/0 





‘(Wellby) net 3/6 
ae coment 6/0 
..(Macmillan) 6/0 


Hyatt (A. H. ), A Garden of Pleasant Flowers, 16mo 
James (H.), The Golden Bowl: a Nov el, cr BVO css ceseese 
Johnson (O.), Nicole: a Novel, cr 8vo.. sisal 
Landon (P.), Lhasa, 2 vols, BPO tie ‘(Hurst & Bi: uckett) net 42/0 
Lane (E. M.), Nancy Stair: a Novel, cr 8vo .. .(Heinemann) 6/0 
Latham (A.), Diagnosis and Modern Treatment of ‘Pulmonary Consump- 

tion, 8vo. oneness net 5/0 
Laughlin (C. ie. ve ‘Stories of Authors” Loves, CE BVO sessse ..(Isbister) 610 
Lazare (B.), Anti-Semitism : its History and Causes, cr 8y0. ( K. Paul) net 8/6 
McLeod (M. J.), The Culture of Simplicity, cr 8vo ...... fie Pea net 3/6 
Miall (D.),'The Powers of Darkness, cr 8V0_ .......0000 soon Ware & Lock) 3/6 
Middleton (G, A. T.), Building Materials, cr 8vo ... -.(Batsford) net 10/0 
Millar (T. J.), Building Society Finance and Statistics re ‘& T. Clark net 3/6 

















Oxenham (J.), The Gate of the Desert : a Novel, er — cone +e(Methuen) 6/0 
Perry (B.), T 1e Amateur Spirit, er 8vo .. --.(Gay & Bird) net 6/0 
Pilkington (L. tel, Purple Depths, cr Bu eke oe or net 3/6 
Rowland (H. C.), The Windward: a Novel, cr 8yo.. Nutt) 6/0 
Sandringham, illustrated folio ...... * (Land ‘and. Waler net 10/6 
Scott (A. M.), Winston Spencer Churchill, OP BUD iss lsccenchitesossel (Methuen) 3/6 
Sequiera (J. H.), An Elementary Treatise on the — Treatment for 


IG IN ND cisbesusen vevecdcac¥sncccesessosscesccssiccesencscoses (Si w- Press) net 2/6 
Sheppard (A, T.), The Red Cravat: a Novel, cr 8vo . . (Macmillan) 6/0 
Smith (0. J.), Balance, the Fundamental Vanity, cr 8v0 ., ..(Gay & Bird) : net 6/0 
Sparrow (W. 8.), Women Painters of the World, from Caterina-Vigri to 

Rosa Bonheur, eee Sl easel ie Stoughton) net 5/0 
Steedman (C. J.), Bucking the ‘Sagebush, 'Bvo . pa (Putnam) net 7/6 
Steuart (J. A.), The Rebel Wooing: a Novel, cr ‘8vo0 --o(H{utehinson) 6/0 
Strode (M.), My Little Book of Prayer, 16mo .......... svseeees(KK. Paul) 2/6 
Symonds (B.), Life Insurance Examinations, 12mo_............ (Putnam) om 
Torrey (R. A.), Real Salvation and Whole- Hearted Garvie, er 8vo (Nisbet) 3/6 
noon Hong (RB. 6. ), The Birth of Parsival, 12mo ...............(Longmans) net 3/6 
Walls (J. C.), Shrine of British Saints, 8V0 ..... ...(Methuen) net 7/6 
Ward (J. J.), Pee oa? into Nature’s Ways, 8vo..... ..(Isbister) 7/6 
Wellesley (Hon. F. A.), With the Russians in Peace and War, “8v0 (Nash) 12/6 








Whiteley (G. C.), The Licensing Act, 1904, cr 8vo » Mies & Haynes) net 5/0 
Yellow War (The), by “‘0.,” cr 8vo .. 


+. (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
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UPHOLSTERY PATTERNS FREE CURTAINg 

UPHOLSTERY THE NEW OURTAING 

UPHOLSTERY FAST co LOU R -CURTAINg 
UPHOLSTERY TAPESTRIES 

UPHOLSTERY From 9s. 6d. ya. —— 

CURTAING 

UPHOLSTERY LIBERTY & CO. LONDON CURTAINS 

tres 


OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIO FITTINGs, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





| 
ITALIAN WINES AND OLIVE Oil. 


“VINCIGLIATA.”—A pure Italian Burgundy of good body and bouquet—~an 
ideal dinner wine at a moderate price. Sold in cases of 28 litre flasks at 
45s. per case, delivered free London and suburbs, Sample flask, post. 
free, 2s, 


PURE OLIVE OIL.—We have received a large consignment of absolutely 
pure oil, which we are selling at 8s. 6d. per tin, containing 1} gallons, or 
per case of 8 tins at 60s., both carriage paid London and suburbs, 


For further particulars apply to the Agents:— 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, Ltd.,34 Leadenhall St, E¢. 


BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT prt Watches ant Clocks of z DENT & CO,'3 
nufacture now r 8 anne: 
TO THE KING , +o 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 


application. 
TRADE-MABK. 





E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C, 


BROWNING’S 
‘“‘“AXPEB” (Regd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 


Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes, 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1na, F.B.A.S.,F.B.MS, 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, (Estab. 1765.) 
Note NEw ADDRES—~78 , (late 63) STRAND, LONDON, 


Consultations free, 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs. TREVES, 
Ilu'1cHINSON, and other Eminent Experts, 














THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 


ROYAL 














INSURANCE | Head a North John St., LIVERPOOL, 

COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 

FIRE, LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS excexD £12,500,000. 
GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
tinish, in Black, White, and all Colours; four 
buttons, ; 
Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
is. 11d., post-free.) 

Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair 
3s. 11d., post-free.) 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, WiaMmoreE STREET, W. 


SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS. 
HAMPTON S "3'2 


of Charge 


an experienced Representative, fully competent to advise as 
to the best course to adopt in the matter of any 


RENOVATIONS OF HOUSES 
& HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


that may be contemplated. 


HAMPTONS Estimate Free for the Repainting, Redecorating, 
Repairing, Structurally Altering, Dismantling, Reinstating, 
&c., of Residences in Town or Country. 


Write to-day for Catalogues, sent Free, 











PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6O., Lro. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
\ Head Office; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Capital—5¢ Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. ioe Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., 
> 7 d Battersea, SL 
Right Hon + James Fletcher, Esq, 


ravendish Bentinck, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. 


John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex, Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman. 

Hon, Lionel Waiter Rothschild, M,P, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., | Bight Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 


of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE. 

The Corporation is prepared to undertake the duties of 
TRUSTEE “ EXECUTOR. 


A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


——_@— 

OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 
Page ..... esneecsesee eoseceece £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ..... oe 6 6 0] Half Narrow Column ....... - #20 


Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column...... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 


COMPANIES, 
Outelde Page ...ccccccccccees £16 16 O| Inside Page .....cccccccceeeLl4 14 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 163. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription. 
—_-@—_——_- 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Yearly. Fos Quarterly. 


Includin; stage to any part of the United y 
Soe v1 8B Occ OE Buceed FS 


re ae S eamaienuanaeee a 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &c. ...... Covececcecerecccces oscve 2 18 6....018 Beer F 2 








ADY MARGARET BICKERSTETH, Cottingham, 
East Yorkshire, WISHES to RECOMMEND a YOUNG WIDOW, 

P ing the ry qualifications, as MATRON in a small Boys’ School, 
or Under-Matron in a large one. 


O BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, at Streatham, close to 

two commons, near three railway stations, also electric trams to City 

and West End, an artistic HOUSE (ten rooms, iucluding bathroom). Electric 

light and gas throughout ; large garden; perfect sanitation.—Apply, by letter 
only, to “ M.,” 165 Auckland Hill, West Norwood, S.E. 


IVIERA—(March).—A SELECT PARTY invite a few 
more to join; references exchanged; 15 days, 13 Guineas. Visiting 
Marseilles, Hyéres, Cannes, Nice; Mentone, Monte Carlo, sleeping at Paris 
on the outward journey. Probable extension to Italian Lakes.—HOOPER, 
13 Regent Street. London. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY will READ “PARADISE 
LOST” with her Teachers’ Class this Term. She gives Lectures, 
Readings and Lessons as usual’; examines ; aud: helps students by letter and 
in her Reading Society.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 














IRKHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LANCASHIRE. 


WANTED, after the Easter Holidays (in co uence of the resignation of 
the Rev. Edward Spry Leverton, the present Head-Master), a HEAD-MASTER 
for Kirkham Grammar School. It is required by the Scheme that the Head- 
Master shall be a Graduate of some University in the Uni Kingdom. 
Salary £150, together with a Capitation Fee of not less than £2, nor more than 
£5, a year for each boy attending the School. There are at present 54 Boys in 
the School, and the Capitation Fee has been fixed by the Governors at £3 per 
boy. There is a good House of sufficient size to take a few Boarders, the 
payment by whom (exclusive of Tuition Fees) shall not exceed £50 per 
annum.—Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent, on or before the 
25th February next, to W. J. DICKSON, Esq., Solicitor, Kirkham, Preston, 
Secretary to the Governors, from whom further information may be obtained, 
Kirkham, 27th January, 1905. 


UNTINGDON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


This School after the Easter Holidays will beecomea PUBLIC SECONDARY 
SCHOOL for BOYS and-GIRLS, working in accordance with the regulations 
of the Board of Education and the Education Committee of the Huntingdon- 
shire County Council. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the POSITION of SENIOR MISTRESS 
to teach Literary subjects and Languages. She must be a University 
Graduate or hold equivalent qualifications, Salary, £150 per annum, rising in 
four years to $170, non-resident. 

Applications, with references and one copy of testimonials, must be sent, 


not later than February 18th, to 
M. G. MAULE, Esq., Huntingdon, 
Clerk to the Governors, 


ARLBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the position of HEAD-MASTER of this 
School. Commencing salary £250. Candidates must not be more than thirty- 
five years of age, and must be Graduates of some University in the United 
Kingdom. 

Full particulars, together with a form of application, will be supplied by the 
undersigned, Application must be made before April lst. Work commences 
in September. 

H. G. CANE, Acting Clerk to the Governors, 7 High Street, Marlborough. 


SSISTANT ISTRESSES FOR PUBLIC AND 

ay PRIVATE SCHOOLS WANTED AFTER EASTER :— 

THIRD FORM MISTRESS for Public High School, with some Science and 
Games. £50 to £55. Resident, North of England. 

— - CE MISTRESS for Public Secondary School, Somerset. £65 to £70; 
resident. 

MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS in Public High School, West of 
England. Salary from £100; non-resident. 

UPPER THIKD FORM MISTRESS in Public Secondary School, Bristol. 
General Form subjects ; about £100. 

KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS for Public School in India (Bombay). From 
£60; resident. And many other vacancies, some immediate. 

Miss LOUISA BROUGH, Central Registry, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


UGBY: LOWER SCHOOL of LAWRENCE 
A. SHERRIFFE.—A HEADMASTER is REQUIRED for this School 
alter Easter next. Applications (with Testimonials) should be sent to the 
LiEADMASTER, Rugby School, before February 25th. Further information 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Rugby School. 


EW BIRKLANDS.—Miss COX and Miss SMITH 
BEG to ANNOUNCE the REMOVAL of their School after Easter, 
1905, from Birklands, Highgate, to NEW HOUSE PARK, a fine, modern 
country house, 1} miles from St. Albans, Herts). NEW BIRKLANDS stands 
in an open bracing situation, on gravel soil, in its own grounds of about 
85acres, finely timbered, and comprising excellent hockey and cricket grounds, 
tennis courts, 9-hole golf course, and beautiful pleasure gardens, meadow and 
park land. London Masters will continue to attend the School as hitherto, 
and the girls will be frequently escorted to town, for sightseeing, concerts, &c. 
St. Albans is 20 miles from London (St. Pancras), and is reached by an excel- 
lent and frequent train service within half an hour. It is also within easy 
motoring distance of town. 


S MARGARET'S (Recognised by Board of Education), 
e OATLANDS PARK, WEYBRIDGE.—Good School for Gentlemen’s 
Daughters. Patrons: The Archbishop of Canterbury, &c. First-class Educa- 
tion; Foreign Mistresses; individual attention; Day Pupils and Boarders 
received.—Miss W. D. ALCOCK (Camb. Teachers’ Honours Diploma). 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss LL. 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Musie and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for gumes, 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A, 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
il H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 

STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 

of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 

LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 

Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing- 

field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 

Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others, 


WN ORTIMER HOUSE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.— 
a Principal: Mrs. MEYRICK HEATH.—A new House for Boarders, 
communicating with Schoolhouse, Laving just been added, favourable terms are 
offered to the first ten Girls (Daughters of Gentlemen) entering as Boarders 
for the Summer Term.—Prospectus, photographs, &c., on application. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 


















































Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 
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T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. abéve sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Language 
— on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
growing and delicate girls. Eye an f hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent epee for elder girls to — in Lang S, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora sige f career. ¥ 
from 100 gns. per annum. SCHOOL REOPENS JANUARY 1 
PrivcipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH- ONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, ¥ a" Principals — in 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Live: at naar 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objee sist tae wascabed 
Ladies as Scientafic Teachers of Physical Education. "All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
i agg Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with plomas, awarded to are students, Schools and Colleges 
su lien With ualified teache 
ALTH STUDENTS. a 4 who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in ‘ya Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ing, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
2 arranged for in all branches of education. os aroma eee. to Lord 
» Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M. eee and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETAR 








——_, 


BrP oR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. P 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, Ww. 
= x naipnonery BEGINS Pm yy cet 23rd. 

e College provides instruction for Students preparing for the Uniy 
of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medi raity 
of General Education. F palan any subjects 

There is a Hygiene Department and az Art School. 
oe can an bes Coll oe. 
wo Entrance Scholarships each, one tenable for three ‘ 
will be offered for competition in qt une. oe oe College, 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 
Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in Januar 
uae Course Ser ke te the 3 bee Examinations for the Teaching 
iplomas gran he Universities of London and C 
in December. ‘ nancies Say soomnly 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


J ig - INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training Tore for Secondar 

Teachers,—Chairman = fag Sir WILLIAM MATHE urer : y 
Mr. C.G, MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONS MA. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the E: 

tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher ‘Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students. —Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teac. ers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 

ology and Hygiene, Dancing, I Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, ke. 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 

DARLEY DALE, MATLOCE. 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the omen r— MANCHESTER, and 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
ye of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
on 





ing Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Mat or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


HUROH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


» Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
ie ae tad Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
ER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head- Histress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Hutchinson, and others, 


2, 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON em. S.W. 
 cnorane tang Mller M. Tor Hoyasnd Gini oe sen P 
parato: partment for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 etal Baker Street, N.W. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.—Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss POTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
—_- exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
i KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The b mem of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and hapay ane Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application tothe HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


LACKBURN HIGH SCHOOL. 


WANTED, after Easter, a SCIENCE MISTRESS, 
Oxford Honour School or Cambridge Tripos pref 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, N.W.—Established 1858.— 
Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE, Miss GERTRUDE 
WALLIS (late of the Froebel Educational Institute ‘(School and College). 
Three Scholarships are offered to girls under fifteen years of age. NEXT 
TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, May 8rd.—Prospectus on application. 




















tl, meni 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for oon T French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher for Physical ee Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters. —For Prospectus apply PRINCIPA. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 

pals: C. E, RICE, M.A, (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages ; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


T. B&E.E.8,.CUM BE-BR L-AN-D.— 

An EXAMINATION for about TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (reducing fees 
in some cases to £9 a year) will be held at St. Bees, London, and other Centres 
on March 23rd and 24th. St. Bees is an Elizabethan Grammar School, recently 
reconstructed as a First-Grade Public School. Splendid climate; fine build- 
ings ; pa f valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities. Highest fee for 
Board 














T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Under Inspection of the Scotch Education Department, ory the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE, Thorough 
Modern Education for Girls. Large playing-fields for ere cricket, tennis, 
&c. Moderate terms.—Prospectus on application to HEA -MISTRESS or 
SECRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton College, 
Saw Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P.; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, 

K.C.M.G., K.GS.L ; ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &c. 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH. 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; good modern education: 
excellent Professors. Games —tennis, hockey, "ke. —Thornleigh, Sydenhan, 
Hill, Kent. Principals—Miss E. BATTY and Miss  WHAR. F, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAL 


For Particulars coneerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
tfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Secitenenn 
ad ——_ Hostel apply to the Y PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55, Peek Foundations 

for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


NASTBOURNE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.C., P.C 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 2nd, 3rd, and 4th for Classics and 
Mathematics. Three especially for intended Army Candidates.—For par- 
ticulars, apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th, 
for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev, 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 

Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. O 
healthy site. Cubicles, =e Pla ying Fields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. F HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 























ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on a 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1905, 
For particulars apply 
to the HEAD- MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


Qt. EDMUNDS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, MAY 5th. 
Eighteen Open Scholarships and Exhibitions gained at Oxford and 
Cambridge in the last six years.—For full particulars apply Head-Master, 
Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A. 


EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION will be held at Bedford on MARCH 14th, 15th, 16th, 
for School Exhibitions (£60—£10) for Boarders and Day Boys. 
Apply for particulars to HEAD-MASTER. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.—An Unsectarian 

First-Grade Public School. Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships, Next Entrance 
Examination, Tuesday, March 28th. 


LLHALLOWS SCHOOL, HONITON, DEVON. 
PREPARATION for UNIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Special Class for Scholarships at the Asap — 
Fees for Board and Tuition from £42 a 
For Prospectus apply to the HEAD- MASTER, 


ALMER—RIPPLE VALE HOUSE (one mile from 

Walmer Station).—Special attention given to a few small Boys (from 
7 years old) intended to 5 the Public Schools or Osborne College. Climate 
dry and bracing ; grounds 17 acres in extent.—For Prospectus and particul: 
apply to J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale, Dover. 


ARHAM HOUSE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Mr. 

E. L. HAWKINS, M.A. Oxon.. assisted by other competent tutors, 
RECEIVES a few RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University and other 
Examinations. Golf, cricket, hockey, tennis, sea fishing and bathing, &c. 


























Tuition, £52 per annum,—Apply, Rev H, A. P. SAWYER, M.A., 
Head-Master. 


586 successes since 1882, 
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PARK SCHOOL. 


READING, 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 





Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
jnformation, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the 


School. 


TR tSeRNATIONVAtL GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 





HOLIDAY COURSES, specially adapted to the needs of ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING STUDENTS, will be held during the months of JULY, AUGUST, 
SEPTEMBER, t 





For full Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 





OCIETY OF FRIENDS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
LEIGHTON PARK, READING. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS—one of £70 a year and two of £50a year 
each, are offered for competition in April next.—Application to be made tothe 
HEAD-MASTER. 


Oo V E R © GO kh. b 3B G SB: 
President: Tord CURZON, P.C., &e. 
Chairman of Council: Lord NORTHBOURNE, 
Gn EXAMINATION for about SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£25-£60) will be 
in March. 
ne XHIBITIONS (£20) for SONS of OFFICERS or CLERGY, 
Apply Head-Master, Kev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 

; Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
[aboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Scholarships te Universities and Hospitals. Speciai Classes for Londox 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


eet eee es SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 23rd. 
Apply to Rev. KE. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1905. ‘Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year, Also Scholarships 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


HREWSBURY SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be held in Shrewsbury and London on the 14th and 15th of MARCH, for 

two Scholarships of £60 a year (one Lary ong Rory sence to £87), two of £40a 

year, aud three of £30 a year, all, except the last three, limitgg to boys not yet 

members of the School and under 14,—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Shrewsbury School. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on the 4th, 5th, and 6th April, 1905, for Six 

or more Open SCHOLARSHIPS. One of £70 per annum, three of £50 per 

annum, two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1905, 























AREFUL TUITION for UNIVERSITY and OTHER | 


EXAMINATIONS where only five resident Pupils are received. A very 
successfully experienced Tutor (M.A. Oxon.) preparing as above has an 
unexpected VACANCY for present Term. Neighbourhood exceptionally 
healthy and attractive—For Prospectus, Printed Lists of Past Successes, 
Photos, &c., uddress Rev, A, PRITCHARD, Bekesbourne Vicarage, near 


Canterbury. 
ERK HAMS TED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separzte houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MAS'LER, School House, 


RENT COLLEGE DERBYSHIRE— 
Public Schovl for Sons of Professional Classes—Clergy, Officers, Bar- 
risters, &c. Very healthily situated. Religious training conducted on Evan- 
lical Church principles. Best secular education. Governors—E. S, Hanbury, 
isq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and 
Peterborough, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


Q4kHaM SCHOOL, RUTLAND. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION APRIL 4th and 5th, 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, 


EIDELBERG, VILLA. DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
DAWSON and Fraulein KRUGER RECEIVE a small number of 
GIRLS, from sixteen and upwards, in their Educational Home. Languages, 
Music, History, Art, Sound Training in Household Management. Individual 
care. Climate dry and bracing. Water excellent. Every facility for outdoor 
amusements. Highest references given and required. Prospectus.—Miss 
DAWSON, Box 49, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


RESDEN.—Fraulein SILLING RECEIVES a limited 

number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, Dresden A, 55 Streh- 

lenerstr. Special advantages for Languages, Art, Music, Literature, &c. 
Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas. 


Ay D FEE , BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME fora small number of GIRLS, Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS, 























ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
1 COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villu Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris, 











HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical ench Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Publie School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 

Fase Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
ise, France, 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Apply to Rev. C. MERK, Faubourg de la Barre, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. BERTHAULT RECEIVES GIRLS for 
Finishing Education; thoroughly recommended.—Apply, 29 Bue 
Boulainvilliers, Paris; aud Mrs, STAPLETON, 46 Montagu Square, London. 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN’S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


yy UC AE 1 OC; RK: 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Epucatronat AGEnTs, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonvoy, E.C. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
1s, 4d. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 


WV R. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST of GOVERNESSES 
a and LADY NURSES, published every Tuesday, provides the best and 
easiest means of securing the services of English and Foreign Ladies of good 
recommendations and experience in the care and education of children.— 
Post-free on application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s 
Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduatés) gives advice and assistance without p Manat to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,B, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 

e BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL BEGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


INO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
‘*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

¥.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. 
(post-free), HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—* Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’”—Bazaar, Exchange 

and Mart, All out-of-print books supplied, no matter what the subject. The 
most expert booktinder extant. Please state wants. I want to buy — un- 
common books for which I will pay 2s. to £50each. This list is free. I also 
exchange any saleable books you may have for others you can select from my 
various lists. I have special catalogues (all free) on most subjects. Please 
say what interests you. FOR SALE: Times Encyclopedia, } levant, £21; 
cost £75,—BAKER’s GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham, 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND LEAGUE 


SPIRITUAL IN ITS AIMS. 


£500 for extending the Work of the Church Sisters’ Home: 


WaAnTED { £1,000 for the League’s General Fund. 
£5,000 for establishing a School for Girls at very low fees. 


ONCE. 


THE LEAGUE was founded for 
the promotion and defence of the 
Reformed Faith of the Church of 
England. 

With that object it holds Meet- 
ings, organises Courses of Lectures, 
arranges for Sermons, publishes and 
distributes Booksand Pamphlets. The 
League maintains :— 

THE CHURCH SISTERS’ HOME, 
CHELSEA, which now has 18 
trained ladies working under the 
Parochial Clergy in very poor and 
populous districts of London, Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, and Plymouth. 
£50 a year will support a Sister for 
work in a poor parish. Special open- 
ings at the present time. Details on 
enquiry. 

CHURCH SISTERS’ CONVALES- 
CENT HOME, at Birchington-on-Sea, 
for poor children, 


EDUCATIONAL IN ITS WORK. 


TWO SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
There are 170 pupils in the two 
schools, both of which are now self- 
supporting. 
articulars of the New School, for 
which £5,000 are required, will be sent 
on application to the Secretary. The 
need is URGENT. 


A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
Ww N 


This College at Oxford is for the 
Training of Women Secondary 
Teachers. 

The Committee appeal for 15 dona- 
tions of £100 (of which three are 
promised) ; 20 of £50; 40 of £25; 100 
of £10; 200 of £5; and 1,000 of £1. 


The League has a Central and 20 
Branch Lending Libraries. 
Its members now number nearly 





Bankers—Lonvon AND WESTMINSTER Bank, VicTor1a STREET BRaNcn, 
All communications should be addressed to 
THE SECRETARY, CHURCH OF ENGLAND LEAGUE, 
6 Grosvenor Mansions, 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD 
GAS COMPANY. 


SALE OF £50,000 ORDINARY STOCK. 

The Directors OFFER FOR SALE BY TENDER £50,000 ORDINARY 
STOCK, to be issued under the ea neg of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Act, 1901, Applications receivable up to 10 a.m. on the 
27th February, 1905, 

When gas is charged at the present rate of 2s. per 1,000 cubic feet the 
AUTHORISED DIVIDEND is £4 12s. 6d, per cent. 

Any amount of Stock, being not less than £5, or a multiple thereof, may be 
applied for. <A deposit of 5 per cent. on the nominal amount of Stock — 
for must accompany each tender, and the balance be paid on or before 
29th April, 1905. Interest at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum will be allowed 


upon prepayments. 
MINIMUM PRICE, £105 PER CENT. 
The company's profit for the year 1904 was £113,354, and after Paging oil 
interest and full statutory dividends there was left a surplus profit of £21,530. 
During the last five years the number of consumers has increased by 32,695, 
and the gas sold by 438,954,000 cubic feet. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Tender will be sent on application to the under- 


signed, 
F THOS. WADDOM, 
6th February, 1905. Secretary, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF THE BONDS OF THE 
EPUBLIO OF SANTO DOMINGO. 


In view of the present situation in Santo Domingo, we deem. it to the 
advantage of all Bondholders to unite with a view to the proper presentation 
of their claims. As holders and representatives of holders of a large amount 
of the Bonds, we invite you to deposit your Bonds with us for mutual co- 
operation. It isourintention to prepare an Agreement under which we shall be 
ompomenet to act as Agents for the Bondholders who deposit their Bonds 
with us. Depositors who may not desire to assent to the terms of that Agree- 
ment will'have the right of withdrawing their securities, free of expense, for 
at least two weeks after publication of notice that such Agreement has been 

repared, We deem it important that prompt action be taken, and that your 
Sonls be at once deposited with us, 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 
7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROTHERS, 
January 24th, 1905. Amsterdam, 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 


2 GUINEA PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, and 
NAPLES, 


£11 lls, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, AJACCIO, 
London-Paris-Marseilles ticket, £5 5s, extra. 
£10 10s. ROME TOURS, FLORENCE, VENICE, NAPLES, RIVIERA 
EXTENSIONS. 
Full particulars, with plan, from HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


] OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL. 

£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £14 to £18 for 23 to 27 
days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel. 
Excellent Hotels. 

MADEIRA, First-Class Return, £16 13s. 4d. 
BOOTH §$.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James 
Street, Liverpool. 


frg\uE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Strect, S.W. 




















SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 





YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS 
end SPANISH MAIN, January and February. Seven Weeks, 60 guineas, 
Nine Weeks, 100 guineas. 

For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 





— 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the Ep1TOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








MAPLE & CO .. 


LONDON PARIS 


*‘ CHAIRS” 


A new book with 600 photographs and 
sketches of drawing room, dining room, 
library, study, hall, and office chairs, easy 
chairs in every variety of shape and cover. 
ing, wicker, coloured cane and bamboo 
chairs, &. The most interesting and 
comprehensive book of chairs published 


Free on application 


LIBRARY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per 0z.; +1b. Tins, 1/8. 4id. per oz.; 31b. Tins, 1/4 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 





MOULE’S 
PATENT EARTH SYSTEM. 


LOCAL EXTRAVAGANCE.—Having regard to the sums re- 
cently expended by District Councils in drainage schemes, causing 
enormous increase of rates (see the article, ‘‘ Local Extravagance,” 
in the Spectator of November 12th, 1904), attention cannot be too 
frequently called to the advantages of the Earth System over any 
system involving the construction of sewers. 

MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS are superior to any 
other system in simplicity and cheapness of construction, and 
in avoiding the dangers of drains and cesspools ; and are equally 
well adapted for use in Mansions, Cottages, Schools, Hospitals, 





- Workshops, Camps, and Ships. 


ESTIMATES ARE GIVEN FREE, 
Pamphlets are sent free on application, and Designs can be 
inspected at the Offices of 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 
5A Garrick Street, London, W.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £50,000,000. 


THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 











Milk Food No. 1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 


From birth to $ months. From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 


~~~ SS OE eEeEeSE Er > + + 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Southampton Street, Strand) 
payable tv “ Juhn Baker,” 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 


Alien & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Strcet, London, E.G 
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MONTHS, 
ANNUM upwards, 


able on all Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The JANUARY LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Scarce and out-of-print 


Lists sent free on application. 


Pooks sought for and: reported upon free of charge. 
carefully repaired or restored. Special 


Bookbindings 
attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, 
from ONE GUINEA PER 
Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post-free on 
application. FOREIGN BOOKS are avaitl- 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


(LIMITED) 


or TWELVE 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE UNVEILING OF 


LHASA. 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 
With a large number of Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 





Old 





941 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


- [4 SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone : Sees 
es: 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, 


Telegraphic Address: Booxkmen, Lonpon. 


authority on Scarlatti.” 


15s. net. 
SPECTATOR: “A book of remarkable interest. The manner of 
writing is as admirable as the matter.” 
IMPORTANT MUSICAL WORK. 


ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI: 


His Life and Works. 
By EDWAED J. DENT, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


Royal 8vo, with 100 Musical Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 
TIMES.—‘ A book which cannot fail to be generally accepted as the 





UnicopE and ABC, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 


FACTS AND 


Short Studies of Life and Literature. 


IDEAS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 








OOKS WANTED (Old and New); ANY QUANTITY 
FOR CASH.—Special Lists of Wants and Catalogues of Books for sale 
t-free. Do not sell or buy elsewhere without first consulting HOLLAND 
xpert Bookfinders and up-to-date Booksellers extant, 

%1 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM.—Who’'s Who, 1904, 4/-; cost 7/6 net. 


OS., the most e 





CASES 





or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
NS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


etna and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
A 


Established 1835. 





FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dozen Botiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: $7 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


4 THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
: PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LID., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s, per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue LEAPENHALL 
Press omg cannot = er - tho loss of 
. by fire or otherwise, uplicate copi 
should be retained. 7 hi 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 














THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


No. 118. JANUARY, 1905. Price 6s, 
ConrTENTS. 
Tur Curistran Society:—II, Tue TEAcHING oF 
Over Lorp. 


Missions To Hiypus:—IV. Tue Mertuops (Con- 
cluded)—Tue Resv.ts. 

Tue EccursiasticaL Crisis 1X SCOTLAND. 

Booxs oF Devorion. 

A New Way IN APOLOGETIC. 

Tue Science OF PastoraL THEOLOGY. 

Mr, Strantery Werman’s Nove.s. 

Tue Synoptic Gospreris :—IV. 
LITERATURE. 

Eton anv EpucatTion, 

Snort Notices. 

London: SprotTiswoope & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street 


quare, E.C. 
Annual Subseriptions (£1) received by the 
ublishers. 


THe Recent 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The couNCcIL, of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVEBIE, and CO.,, 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








Established 1837. Incorporated 18380, 





Paid-up Capital ..........00sesseese+see00041,500,000 
Reserve Fund........... eccocceeces cee ,040,000 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


_ Catalogues post-free 





188 STRAND. 





THE 


‘LITTLE TREASURE’ BOOKS. 


THE YOUNG_STANDARD-BEARER RECITER. 

Edited by Mrs. Butter. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d, 

Suitable for Band of Hope and C,E,T.S, 
meetings. 

OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. By M. Coorzr. 
Two parts, paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d. each. 

“Well-written amusing plays, which need no 
special scenery or dresses.’’—School Guardian, 

RECITATIONS FOR RECREATIONS, Collected 
by Mrs. Treseck. Two parts, paper, 3d. each; 
cloth, 6d. each. 

PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON COOKERY. By Atice 
MassinaBerD. ‘Two parts, paper, 3d. each; 
cloth, 6d. each, 

** A most fascinating little work.”—Queen. 

THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. By K. T. Purpoy. 
Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 

BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By Josern Crane. 
Illustrated. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 

THE WAY TO BE WELL. By Mrs. F. Yorrz 
Smirxn. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 

“* Every house-wife should read and keep by her.’* 
— Outlook, 

ON MINIATURE AND WINDOW-GARDENING. 
By the Epitors of the Sun-Children’s Budget. 
Paper cover, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

THE LITTLE TREASURE BOOK. A Selection of 
Poems and Hymns for Reading and Recitation, 
Edited by M. Bramston. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 

** Just the little book to give to the elder and 

more thoughtful members of a Girls’ Guild or a 

Communicants’ Class.”—Guardian. 

THE BLUE BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by Mrs. 
TreBeck. Cloth, 6d, 

“An excellent little book.”—Church Bells, 

HOW TO NURSE_IN OUR HOMES. By A. M. 
ALEXANDER. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 

“ One of the best and safest little guides.” 
ae. 1 —Hospital. 


THE CONFLICT; OR, FOREWARNED, FORE- 
ARMED. By Sripyey Puitiirs, M.A. Paper, 
3a.; eloth, 6d. 

A helpful little booklet for boys leaving school. 
A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. By G. M. Irexanp- 

BLACKBURNE. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 

‘*Miss Blackburne has shown in this little book 
not only that she sees and recognises many of the 
difficulties that beset girls, but that she can touch 
them with a kindly, sympathetic hand.’’—Spectator, 
A GIRL’S OUTLOOK. By M. Bramston. Paper, 

3d.; cloth, 6d. 


London: 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO.,, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens, Paris, 1900, 
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A PRESENT 


FOR AN 


ABSENT FRIEND 


The Overseas Dazly Mail is a complete 
digest of all the interesting and important 
Home News of the Week, printed for readers 
in the Colonies and Abroad. 


It is produced on specially manufactured 
paper weighing less than 2 oz., so that it 
can be delivered fifty-two times to any 
address in the world for 5s., including 
postage, which should be remitted by P.O. 
or Cheque, crossed ‘Coutts and Co.” 


Specimen Copy will be forwarded post-free 
by applying to the 
ASSISTANT CLERK, 
“Daily Mail,” 
London. 





MR. FREDERIC VILLIERS’ BOOK ON 
THE WAR. 


PORT ARTHUR 


Three Months with the Besiegers. 


A DIURNAL OF OCCURRENTS. 


By FREDERIC VILLIERS. 


With 35 Illustrations, 2 Facsimiles, and a Map, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Villiers is a veteran of many wars, and his trained hand 
has lost none of its descriptive power.......He is chatty and 
interesting, and, above all, dramatic.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


“Mr. Villiers’ book should have a wide vogue. Itisaclear and 
graphic description of the first great siege conducted by the aid 
of modern science. And its horrors will be the best text in the 
world for those who work for peace.”—DAILY EXPRESS, 


“ A vivid combination of the work of the descriptive and the 
pictorial artist....... Mr. Villiers left before the fall of Port 
Arthur, but of every feature of the closing stages of the siege, 
except the actual entry, he has given us a series of impressions 
which are valuable not only in picturesqueness, but because we 
can rely upon their accuracy. It is the real thing, and not a 
line of padding.”—ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


“A brilliant and moving record of the earlier operations before 
Port Arthur....... Mr. Villiers did not wait to see the heroism of 
our allies crowned with final victory by the fall of Port Arthur, 
but his book remains one of the very best that the war has pro- 
duced—the work of an intelligent and accurate observer, who 
has been in the closest touch with combats and conflicts dwarfing 
anything that recent military history records. It is full of vivid 
touches and brilliant passages.” —-DAILY MAIL. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


——____, 

Messrs. HURST and BLACKETT have just published M 
Landon’s Great Work on Tibet, in 2 me royal 8vo ate 
250 beautiful Illustrations, some in Colour, from Painti 8 iy 
Countess Helena Gleichen, Photogravures and Half-tones: with 
Portraits of Lord Curton and Colonel Young husband, and 7 Maps 
Price £2 2s. net. : 


LHAS A. 


An Account of the Country and People of Central Tibet 
the Mission sent there by the English Government in = eae “ 
Written, with the help of all the principal rsons of th issi 
PERCEVAL LANDON, Spots Correspondent of the Times, : With ow iui 
duction by Colonel Sir FRANCIS E. YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.LE, 


An Illustrated Prospectus sent Free on Application, 





- Rit ee 
DR. OTTO NORDENSKJOLD’S GREAT WORK ON THE SOUTH POLAR 
REGIONS. 
READY NEXT WEEK.—In 1 vol. medium 8vo. 


Illustrated by over 250 Reproductions of Photographs taken e i 
work, four Coloured Plates from Paintings, and three Sy piper ~ 


ANTARCTICA: 


TWO YEARS AMONGST THE ICE OF THE SOUTH POLE, 
By Dr. OTTO NORDENSKJOLD, 





A BOOK OF ANECDOTE ILLUSTRATING LITERARY LIFE IN LONDON, 
TWENTY YEARS AGO. By Epaunp Downey, Author 


of “ Through Green Glasses.’’ Ready Feb. 24th, in 1 vol, la 
with 16 Portrait Sketches, 6s. net. . a 





IN THE PRESS.—In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. net, 


THE CHILD-SLAVES OF BRITAIN. By Roszrr 


SHERRARD, Author cf ‘‘ The White Slaves of England,” &. 





In 1 vol, medium 8vo, fully Illustrated by Drawings by A. F ‘diate 
Author’s Photographs, 21s. net. R and the 


IN UNKNOWN AFRICA. A Narrative of 20 Months’ 
Travel and Sport in Unknown Lands and Among New Tribes. By Major 
P. H. G. Powext-Cortoy, F.B.G.S., Author of ‘ A Sporting Trip Through 
Abyssinia,” &c. 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 16s, net. Also an Edition de 
Luxe in royal 4to, with New Illustrations, Panoramas, &c., £2 2s, net, 


THE COUNTRIES OF THE KING’S AWARD. By 
Colonel Sir Tuosras H. Houpicu, K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., C.B., Author of 
“The Indian Borderland.” 

A popular Account of the Boundary Dispute between the Argentine and 

Chilian Republics, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Ltd., 182 Migh Holborn, W.C. 


The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, Third Edition, Enlarged, price 7s. 6d. net, 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, 


By tHe Ricut Hon, 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P., F.RS., D.C.L, 
(Honorary Feitlow of Trinity College, Cambridge). 
Contents :— 


THE PLEASURES OF READING. 

BISHOP BERKELEY'S LIFE AND LETTERS, 

HANDEL. 

COBDEN AND THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A FRAGMENT ON PROGRESS. 

THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

ECONOMIC NOTES ON INSULAR FREE TRADE. 

REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE NEW THEORY OF MATTER. 

DR. CLIFFORD ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: A STUDY IN 
POLITICAL CONTROVERSY, 








Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1905. 


Lists arranged in Tabular Form, containing the Names and Addresses, 
Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fee, Subscriptions, and SECRETARIES’ 
NAMES, &c., of over 3,000 SOCIAL, YACHT, GOLF, LADIES’, and other 
CLUBS in London and the Counties of Great Britain and Ireland, in Foreign 
Countries, and in the British Colonies, 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EDITION. 
Price, in red cloth, with gilt edges and lettering, 3s. 6d.; post-free, 3s, 10d. 
London: SPOTTISWOODE & CU., 5a New Street Square, E.C. 








8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG'S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. ‘This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


ARGAINS FOR BOOKBUYERS. 
—POST-FREE, a February SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE of 
Publishers’ Remainders and other a ay 5m at greatly reduced prices, com- 
prising works of Travel, Sport, and Adventure; Biography, Medical and 
Soientific, Fiction, &c. 
NEW BOOKS SEN'T BY POST TO ALL PARTS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 








H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, We 
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Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL have much pleasure in 
announcing the publication of a New Novel by 
THE AUTHORS OF “‘THE SHULAMITE,” 


which will be remembered as one of the most successful 
stories published during 1904. The New Book is called 


EVE—AND THE LAW 


By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW, 


and is Now Ready, in large numbers, at all Libraries 
and Booksellers’, so that there ought to be no difficulty 
in obtaining copies to read. 


The same Publishers have also Ready To-day a 
THIRD EDITION 
of Mr. E. TEMPLE THURSTON’S Striking Story 


THE APPLE OF EDEN 


of which THREE EDITIONS have already been required 
in the space of three weeks. 


THE APPLE OF EDEN 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 


The King says :—“‘ The book most widely discussed at the present moment 
is Mr. Thurston’s daring work, ‘The Apple of Eden.’ It is a book which 
grown men and women may read and admire for its courage and serious aim.” 

The St. James’s Gazette says :—“It is an able, outspoken, extremely human 
study. It isa book to read.” 

The Dundee Advertiser says:—‘This novel is written with an art and 
dramatic intensity suited to its design, and will bring flame to the ever- 
smouldering controversy over priestly celibacy.” 


THE APPLE OF EDEN 





MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


VOL. It. NOW READY. 


DIARY & LETTERS OF 
MADAME D’ARBLAY (1778-1840), 


as Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. Preface and Notes by 
Austin Dozsson. With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches, In 
6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 1778 to June, 1781. Vol. IL, 1781-1786, Vol. III., 
August, 1786—June, 1788. 10s. 6d. net each. 


SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION. 
FREE TRADE. By the Right Hon. Lord Avzsury. 


Demy 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


GREAT LAWN TENNIS PLAYERS 


Their Methods Illustrated. 


By GEORGE W. BELDAM, Author of ‘“‘Gregt Golfers,” and P. A, VAILE. 
Illustrated by 229 Action-Photographs, Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


*," A fully Iustrated Prospectus sent post-free on application. 


“‘Tt undoubtedly deals with the tactics of the game in a more comprehensive 
and scientific way than has hitherto been attempted; and both the authors 
are to be congratulated on producing such a fine album, which cannot fail to 
interest the earnest student of the game, and will, we are sure, always be 
looked upon as a most charming souvenir of all that appertains to lawn tennis 
and its players.’”’—Lawn Tennis and Croquet. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS —New Series, 
Crown 8ve, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each, 


THOMAS MOORE. By Steruen Gwynn. 


** An admirable book....... Mr. Gwynn has surely said the last word about this 
warm-hearted, volatile personage, whose tact and taste in writing verse were 
for so long mistaken for passion.” —Times, 


SYDNEY SMITH. By Gerorcz W. E. Rousset. 


“Mr. Russell has written an interesting, sane, appreciative study which 
should introduce Sydney Smith’s exuberant spirit and triumphant humour to 
a new generation of readers, and prove not the least successful of this 
successful series.”—Daily News, 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE BOOKS. 
GUIDE TO ITALY AND SICILY. With 19 


Mans and 36 Plans, Fifth Edition. 10s. net. 


GUIDE TO EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, 


including a Description of the Route through Uganda to Mombasa. 

















Crown 8vo, 6s. THIRD EDITION. With 35 Maps and Plans, Third Edition. 5s. net. 
GUIDE TO PALESTINE AND SYRIA. With 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 13 Mapsand5 Plans. Third Edition. 5s. net. 
——S—_———= paid cated i hcl sad = ae aaaeamaeoas A BOOK OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE’S pn 
» ARTHUR CLEMENT HILTON 
(Of Marlborough and Cambridge), Author of “The Light Green.” With 


NEW NOVEL. 
The advance orders for Mrs, 
Pasture’s New Novel, 


PETERS MOTHER, 


crown Svo, 6s., which is ready 
al Booksellers’ and Libraries, have nearly 
echausted the FIRST IMPRESSION A 
SECOND IMPRESSION is in the Press, In 
PETER’S MOTHER, Mrs. de la Pasture breaks 
fresh ground in giving, with more than one love 
current, the story of the relations between a 
young heir and his widowed mother. The scene 
is laid in a Devonshire country house, the titular 
mistress of which is ** Peter’s Mother,” 


Henry de la 


to-day at 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





MORNING POST.—*< Vivid and entertaining,.”’ 
FIRST EDITION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 


With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


TO LHASSA AT LAST. 


By POWELL MILLINGTON, 
Author of “In Cantonments,” “In and Beyond Cantonments,” &c, 


Spectator.—“ Major Millington has accomplished a difficult task with much 
success......He has aimed at producing a light-hearted, slangy chronicle of the 
road. His oH are nearly always good, and they are very numerous ; and it 
jp hat wy = of a sort to have given so mysterious a journey the atmosphere of 

e. 

Truth.— Written with a delightful lightness and brightness.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





2 Illustrations, together with his Life and Letters, by Sir Rosert 
Epecumne. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net; vellum, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

*‘Sunny collection.”—Scotsman. ‘** Will be welcome.” —Speaker, 

““We have always had a special affection for the irresistible audacity of 
* The May Exam.’......We have nothing but congratulations to offer Sir Robert 
Edgeumbe on his pious act of homage to the memory of his friend and con- 
temporary, A. C. Hilton. To a collection of Hilton’s Cambridge brilliant jeux 
d'esprit he has added a number of other pieces.”—Spectator. 

‘This record of a bright, short life was well worth making, and Sir Robert 
Edgcumbe has told us with modesty and grace just what we wanted to know. 
A parodist, classic at his best, and long since promoted to that rank by the 
dignity of frequent misquotation.”—Athenzum, 

“The champagne of parody...... a born humourist.”—Daily Chronicle, 

*« Wit on the wings of metre. Highly remarkable. Sir Robert Edgcumbe’s 
memoir is a model of affectionate and tributary sympathy. There are parodies 
brilliant enough to persuade one almost that the same hand wrote the parent 
and the parasite. There are things in this delightful little book that will live 
among the best examples of English wit.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
THE BELL IN THE FOG, and other Stories. 


ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


THE RED CRAVAT. 
OWEN JOHNSON. 
NICOLE; or, In the Name of Liberty. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASO*). 
THE MOST INTERESTING AND FASCINATING OF 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. 


By F. HUGH CAPRON, B.A., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 
FOURTH EDITION, 10s. 6d. net. 


Extracts from the British Press :— 

“TI am enthralled by the magnificence of the reasoning and the striking 
freshness of the treatment.”—Dr. Gzorce Matueson, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S.E. 

“Tt deserves and will reward careful perusal.” —Siandard. 

Extracts from the American Press :— 

“*It ought to sell by the tens of thousands.”—Judge Hiram L, Srerey, in 
the Western Christian Advocate. 

“A mind-enlarging book.” —2Zpworth Herald (Chicago). 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.O, 
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MR. NASH’S LIST. 


Mr. Joubert’s Startling Book. 





SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION.—7s. 6d. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 


THE TSAR 


And the Present State of Russia. 


By CARL JOUBERT, 


Author of “Russia As It Really Is” 


(Fifth Edition). 


SOME PRESS' OPINIONS. 


The Daily Telegraph (Column Review).—‘‘ The book is full of interesting and 
even sensational disclosures; it affords very valuable clues to the causes 
which have brought about the present state of profound unrest throughout 


the length and breadth of the Tsar’s dominions.” 


The Standard (Column Review).—‘ This book fascinates because it paints 


terrible contingencies of the near future.’ 


The Morning Post.—‘‘It is certain that at the present moment the course of 
events bears out a great deal that is forecast in Mr. Joubert’s pages.” 


The St. James's Gazette (Column Review).—‘‘ His whole book reads like a 


prophecy come, or nearly conte, true.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette (Column Review).—“ Unquestionably contains no small 
amount of curious information. 


” 





A REAL GOOD BOOK, 
NOW READY.—Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. 


WITH THE RUSSIANS 


IN PEAGE AND WAR: 


Recollections of a Military Attaché. 


By Colonel the Hon. F. A. WELLESLEY, 
Formerly British Military Attaché in Russia. 


*.* For many reasons this book will be greatly talked about. It 
is one of the best volumes of reminiscences which have been 
published during the last ten years. 
new and interesting things to tell regarding the relations of Great 
Britain and Russia during the time he was Military Attaché at 


St, Petersburg. 


A Book which should be in Every Library. 


Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
Oo 


Colonel Wellesley has many 


SPANISH INFLUENCE ON 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By MARTIN HUME, 
Examiner in Spanish in the University of London. 


The Standard.—‘‘ Major Hume’s volume is a most valuable contribution to 
literary history, and an example of English critical scholarship at its best.” 


The Morning | Post.—“ A fascinating book—fascinating, that is, for readers of 


literary tastes. 


NOW READY.—6s. 


THOMAS COBB’S NEW NOVEL. 


SOPHY BUNCE. 


THOMAS COBB, 
Author of “Mrs. Belfort’s Stratagem,” &c. 


By 


THE OTHER WORLD. 


NOW READY .—6s. 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE, 
Author of “The Jessamy Bride,” &c, 


London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW RPADY, 


THE LIFE OF 
THE MARQUIS OF 


DUFFERIN AND AVA, 


BY THE 
Right Hon. Sir ALFRED LYALL, P.C, 
With Portraits, &c., demy 8vo, 2 vols., 36s.. nett, 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


LT..GEN. SIR JAMES BROWNE, 


BE FER, SOY ("are Oma tite 
cLrop Innes, R.E., V.C. ith Portraits, Ilustrati or, op 
the N.W. Frontier, demy 8vo, 18s. nett. : oe Map of 


The biography of the distinguished Engineer of the Sukkur Bri 
Hurnai Railway; whose varied experiences on the North-West reind the 
the Egyptian Campaign, and as Quartermaster-General of the Indian prong 
culminated in his appointment as successor to Sir Robert Sandeman, in the 
control of the Beloochistan Border Districts. : 


THE BALKAN QUESTION. A Series 


of Studies of the Present Condition of the Balkans and of European 
Responsibilities. By Various Writers, Edited by Luter Viutari, 
With a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. nett. 


THE AWAKENING OF JAPAN. 


By Oxakura-Kaxvuzo, Author of “The Ideals of the East.” Crown 8ro, 
s. nett. 


THE GREEK THINKERS. A History 


of Ancient Philosophy. By Prof. Tazopor Gomperz, of Vienna Univer. 
sity, Hon. LL.D., Dublin; Ph.D., Kénigsberg, &c. Vols. II, and HL- 
SocRATES, THE SOCRATICS AND Piato. Translated by G. G. Berry, MA, 
Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 14s. nett each volume, : 


Vol. I. already published, 14s. nett. 





A Cheap Edition of CHARLES DARWIN’S WORKS 


Uniform with ‘Origin of Species,” ‘‘ Descent of Man,” &. 


THE VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS 
UNDER DOMESTICATION. 


With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 2 vols., 5s. nett. 





IN LOCO PARENTIS. Chapters on 


Institution Life and Work. By the Rev. Marswau. G. Vine, Warden 
and Resident Chaplain of the Philanthropic Society's Farm School, 
Redhill, Surrey. With a Preface by James GRANVILLE Leaoe, His 
Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Home. Office Schools. Large crown 8vo, 


2s, 6d. nett. 
THE INVENTOR’S GUIDE. By 


James Rosents, M.A., LL.B., Author of “The Grants and Validity of 
British Patents for Inventions.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, nett, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. ‘ 


A SCHEME OF ARMY REFORM. 


The recent Series of Articles by the Military Corre- 
spondent of the WESTMINSTER GAZETTE attracted 
so much attention at the time that it was felt it would be a 
loss if their suggestions and criticisms were allowed to die. 
Hence they have been reprinted, with corrections and addi- 
tions, and can now be obtained in the shape of a sixpenny 
pamphlet, entitled “The Government and the Army.” It 
outlines a complete scheme of reform, and the author's 
suggestions are, it is believed, of such value that they 
cannot be ignored or put aside. “The Government and 
the Army” (64 pp.) can be had of newsagents and bookstalls 
at 6d. ; or post-free 7d. from Eyre and Spottiswoode, Hast 
Harding Street—or the Westminster Gazette, Tudor Street 








—London, E.C. 
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A GREAT 


ROMANCE 


Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ Most Powerful Story 


THE SECRET WOMAN 


SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ae et Woman’ is beyond all question one of the 
he Bon in literature. It is a masterpiece. It sets Mr. 
Frillpotts among the immortals. By virtue of this superb 
hievement he enters the company of the masters. He is the 
fallow of Fielding and Scott, Dickens and Thackeray, Meredith 
and Hardy, Turgeniev and Tolstoy......I have said nothing of the 
noble prose in which this great novel is written. I have said nothing 
of the rich vitality of the minor characters. I have said nothing 
of the deep humour of the rustics, who are, indeed, the best rustics 
since Thomas Hardy’s challenged Shakespeare’s. The scene 
between Barbara Westaway and Arscott is profoundly dramatic. 
It is as fine as anything George Eliot ever wrote. Joseph 
Westaway is a wonderful piece of humorous portraiture. So is 
Joshua Bloom. So is Mr. Tapp. Altogether, I do not hesitate to 
say that Mr. Eden lager oct — a masterpiece of the first 
the treasury of English fiction.” 

ome ped ° —Jamrs Dovatas, in the Star. 
“Sombre, passionate, intensely and poignantly dramatic, ‘The 
Secret Woman’ is by far the finest novel that Mr. Phillpotts has 
yet given us—and to say that is to say a good deal. We do not 
hesitate to declare that the last decade has produced, so far as 
our knowledge extends, only one English novel of equal power 
and impressiveness. Painful it is, but it is as successful as 
powerful. That the pictures of Dartmoor scenery, and the 
sketches of the subsidiary personages in their native habits, are 
well done is a matter of course. All are blended into a whole of 
such extraordinary power, wonderful in its artistry and most 
moving in its profound spiritual insight, that we can call ‘The 
Secret Woman’ nothing but a great novel.”—East Anglian Times. 
“Never before has he attempted so great and impressive a 
tragedy. There is something simple and elemental in its con- 
struction; it is in its way as merciless as ‘King Lear.’ The 
people concerned are few in number, which makes the tragedy 
all the more vivid. It is all terrible enough, yet the story is 
narrated with such calm dignity that it never becomes shocking 
in any puerile or insignificant fashion. The elemental passions 
are associated with the elemental hills and chasms of the country. 
‘The Secret Woman’ is a great tragedy, and not unworthily told.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 
“Mr. Phillpotts by this book lays claim to the mantle of Mr. 
Hardy, and he will wear that mantle worthily. The plot of this 
book, which effectually lifts him among the three or four novelists 

of first rank to-day, is as simple as any Greek tragedy.” 

—Daily Mail. 

“The Secret Woman’ is, to some extent, a study in landscape. 
The sky and the rolling upland, and the green valleys become 
definite figures, with their significant shares in the romance, 
almost asin Dickens’s hands fog, or river, or marsh become terrible 
ghostly actors in the play, invested with a kind of personal 
passion. It needs a great deal more than simple observation of 
nature to effect this; just as it requires more than observation of 
humanity to make people live ina book. An intuition is neces- 
sary, of so intense a kind that the people and the scenery seem to 
have become a living part of the writer before they are brought 
out in the book. Mr. Phillpotts has a genuine share of this in- 
tuition. He describes a landscape, not photographically, not from 
outside, not by noting things in a pocket-book, but from within, 
by loving it, and understanding its essence.”—Times. 

“Unquestionably a work of exalted imagination. 
has never risen so high.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“©The Secret Woman’ is the author’s best story...... a fine and 
powerful piece of work.”—Daily News. 

“A remarkable book. A story of unusual power and charm. 
Mr. Phillpotts is a vigorous writer, and he knows how to create 
and handle a dramatic situation, as well as to describe the breezy 
moorlands where his personages live. We remember no more 
striking chapter in recent fiction than that in which Ann Redvers, 
alone on the moor at night, sees the lovers meet, and rushes away, 
blindly stumbling through the darkness, with all her mental 
world crumbling about her. The strength of the book lies, as it 
should, in the main characters, and especially in the unhappy 
Ann Redvers. She is a real and vigorous personality—one of the 
most remarkable women, indeed, that we have met in recent 
fiction, And through all the pages comes the fresh air of Dart- 
moor, purifying and ennobling the passions of the human heart.” 

—Outlook. 

“A more magnificent scenic environment a story could scarcely 
have than this, and with splendid force and truth is it set forth by 
Mr. Phillpotts. In his moor-men, his quarrymen, his labourers, 
his granite merchant, and the rest, he gives us character that is 

unerringly the genuine product of the soil. These folk are drawn 
from the life by a master hand. We are greatly impressed by the 
art with which Mr. Phillpotts has worked out of its simple elements 


The author 





METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W. 


this powerful and gloomy tragedy, which possesses, as we have 
hinted, so many qualities of the Elizabethan drama. The bo k is 
undoubtedly a very remarkable one, strongly conceived, and 
wrought with striking power and originality.” 

—Westminster Gazette. 

“ Mr. Phillpotts moves simply among primitive emotions, and 
moves with great natural insight. He has psychological subtlety, 
and he has great tenderness. He does not take sides or judge 
between his people; he lets them work out their natural 
destiny, the destiny for which they wore born, which is ineluct- 
able, Theconversation between husband and wife after the dis- 
covery showsa delicacy, and understanding, and a strength which 
mark the author for the highest rank. He has, in addition, a 
sense of the dramatic which materially assists him. Too much 
praise cannot be given to the author for his handling of this big 
theme. The characterisation is always good, and sometimes 
more than good. The central characters, wife and husband, are 
thoroughly well realised, and live. A very remarkable novel.” 

—Academy. 

“ There is nothing trivial in any of his previous writings; they 
stand apart from the ephemera, they belong to literature, but he 
has done no such work as this until now. From whatever point 
of view we look at it, the tragedy—so the author himself defines 
it—is a great achievement. It has the absolute, hopeless, 
remorseless, irretrievable finality of the Greek conceptions; the 
steady, uninterrupted, ‘unhasting, unresting’ footfall of doom is 
heard throughout. No touch of pity is extended, so sure and 
resolute has been the hand that has brought into association the 
group of human beings with which it deals, to their several and 
collective ruin. In this marvellous tale of the innermost core of 
humanity and the outermost edge of circumstance, not only Fate 
but its irony is used with extraordinary daring and success. No 
reader will fail to see and to admire the supreme art with which 
the wind, blowing where it listeth, is made to mean the sweeping 
away of pardon, hope, and redemption. We have avoided, with 
intention, any revelation of the plot of this story, but desire to 
offer due homage to its deep-veined humanity, and the flawless 
fulness with which the author’s design is carried out.”— World. 

“There is a larger outlook, a breadth and a sympathy hitherto 
not fully achieved in Mr. Phillpotts’ work. Above all, there is 
restraint in the passionate story of the book which raises it to 
something near greatness. The best novel that Mr. Phillpotts 
has written; perhaps also the best yet written about Dartmoor ' 
life.”—Morning Leader. 

“Tt is deeper in plot and purpose than anything Mr. Phillpotts 
has yet given us. He has gone in for a close analysis of motive 
in his characters, and he has done it with convincing skill. After 
all this tragedy, as intense and bitter in its way as that of a 
Greek drama, the book ends on a note of peace and hopefulness. 
It is very enthralling.” ~ Lloyd’s. 

“Mr. Phillpotts’ new novel, ‘The Secret Woman,’ is a splendid 
tragedy of elemental types and elemental passions, such as, save 
in case of style, even the author of ‘Tess’ could scarcely have 
bettered. A modern tragedy of English rural life, in which 
Nature in all its benignant beauty and malign cruelty is an 
integral factor of the story, in which human creatures with 
primitive passionate natures and vast potentialities for suffering, 
are led by a seeming inevitable destiny to an appalling catas- 
trophe; in which, finally, a chorus of wiseacres use their wits and 
vent their humours in some village ale-house over the problems 
of the universe. <A noble and impressive story.”—Sunday Times. 

“The quality of Mr. Phillpotts’ conceptions is altogether 
beyond the garnished melodrama that is popularly acclaimed. 
His scenes are never merely emphatic, and they are full of 
observation and thought expressed in close and ingenious com- 
ment. The whole is something very fine and exalted, an original 
and powerful piece of work.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“The Secret Woman’ is even better than the author’s pre- 
ceding fine work, for it is a tragedy nobly imagined and portrayed, 
and the drama of human failings and their consequences which 
the novel depicts is given a dignified and impressive setting 
amidst the rocks and barren tors of Dartmoor.”—Gentlewoman. 

“It is a pleasure to welcome a novel like this; a piece of work 
fine in design and in execution; always worthy, and sometimes 
rising to heights of rare literary craftsmanship. Expressed in 
admirable English, the author’s appreciations of beauty or 
grandeur of scene are vividly realistic; and the same qualifica- 
tions of insight and reflection lend a value to his studies of 
character that cannot often be matched by the work of other 
writers of our day.”—Globe. 

“A powerful story. Mr. Phillpotts’ characters are realistic in 
the strictest sense of the word, they stand out as portraits drawn 
from the life, and nothing better than the delightful old optimist, 
Joseph Westaway, can easily be found in fiction.”—Yorkshire Post. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
FRENCH PROFILES. 


Studies in the Literature of France. 
By EDMUND GOSSE. Buckram, 7s. 6d. 


The ATHENZUM in a review of four columns says :— 
“ Mr. Gosse is one of the best-equipped interpreters between 
England and Francee...... He has put first in his book the 
three essays which contain what is finest in it: the essays 
on Alfred de Vigny, on ‘A Nun’s Love-Letters,’ and on 
Mile. Aissé. It is difficult to say which of the latter 
two is the more absorbing...... No modern poet could be 
said to invite Mr. Gosse’s attention more aptly than Vigny 
ose this self-sufficing man of letters, who was so hwman, 
presents a problem which no one before Mr. Gosse has 
adequately investigated. Nothing in the book is more 
skilful than this study, nothing more satisfying.” 


A FASCINATING BOOK OF MEMOIRS. 


A BELLE OF THE FIFTIES. 
Being Memoirs of Mrs. Clay, of Alabama, covering Social and 
Political Life in Washington and the South, 1853-66. Ldited 
by ADA STERLING. With Portraits, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ That section of society which met in Washington before the Civil 

War could compare in cultivation, taste, and intelligence with the 

Courts of Europe. Mrs. Clay describes it with great spirit and 

vivacity...... She herself was a fascinating and brilliant figure, a 

clever and high-spirited beauty.” —TIMES, 


THE COUNTRY DAY BY DAY. 

By E. KAY ROBINSON. With 24 Full-page Illustrations, 6s. 

“ Those who love the country will find delight of a rare quality in 

this book...... it is delightful to follow the course of the year, day by 
day, each entry showing some fresh wonder, some fresh interest.” 

—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


THE LAND OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN. 


Impressions and Sketches in Andalusia. 
By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, With Frontispiece, 6s. net. 
“A book admirable in literary form...... one sees through the 
whole book the yearning love for the sunny land, the love of an 
artist, if it be only an artist in words.”—Datty CHRONICLE. 


A HANDBOOK TO 
CHOPIN’S WORK. 


By G C. ASHTON JONSON. 6s. 

This handbook will be found indispensable to all amateurs and 
students as an aid toasystematic and thorough knowledge of Chopin's 
work. It is drawn up on anentirely new plan, and may well be called 
a musical Baedeker to this musician. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


By Hall Caine THE PRODIGAL SON. 


“ Will be the most widely talked of, the most widely-discussed 
novel of the year, probably for many years.” —BookMan. 


AN ACT IN A BACKWATER. 
(E1autaH THousanp.) 
“ Tt is a delicious world into which the author takes us....... Humour 
is to Mr. Benson as the circumambient air.’—Daity Expruss. 


PAM. 

(Szconp Impression.) 
« Among recent novels, ‘ Pam’ holds a high place for the originality 
of its theme and the cleverness of its execution. There is a very 
unusual degree of cleverness in this book.”—WxsTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


By Elinor M. Lane NANCY STAIR. 
“ It is both interesting and well written. The authoress has taken 
pains to give a sort of background of actual fact, which adds a real 
and vivid significance to her pages.” 
—W. L. Courtney, in the Dairy TeLrararn. 


By W. D. Orcutt ROBERT CAVELIER. 
The romance of the Sieur de la Salle and his discovery of the 

Mississippi. 

By Katharine H. Brown DIANE. 


A romantic tale of the French communistic city of Icaria at the 
abandoned Mormon settlement near Nauvoo. 



































By E. F. Benson 





By Baroness von Hutten 














AN APOLOGY 
AND AN ANNOUNCEMENT, 





Owing to the greatly increased demand for last 
Saturday’s (February 4th) issue of 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


many readers anxious to obtain copies were unable 
to do so. This increased demand was caused by the 
free issue of our Cheap Cottage Building Supple. 
ment. 

The Manager begs to apologise for the incon. 


venience caused to regular readers, and he would 
point out that the second edition of 


THE CHEAP 
COTTAGE SUPPLEMENT 


entitled 


‘In SEARCH of a £150 COTTAGE’ 


is now ready, and can be obtained through any Book. 
stall or Newsagent, price 6d. ; or it will be forwarded 
at once to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt 
of gd. in stamps, This Supplement consists of 48 pages 


of Plans, Designs, and Technical Memoranda concerning 


30 TYPES OF CHEAP COUNTRY 
COTTACES 


costing not more than £150 each. Everyone interested 
in cottage building should have a copy of this pub. 
lication at hand, as it forms the most practical guide to 
intending builders yet issued. 


To save you trouble you can fill in the form below 
and hand it to any Newsagent, or to one of Messrs, 
W. H. Smith and Son’s Bookstall Managers ; or post it 
to the PuBLISHER of “THE COUNTY GENTLE. 
MAN,” 3 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





ORDER FORM. 


Please send meé......... copy of the Supplement issued with “Tus 
County GENTLEMAN” of February 4th, entitled “In Search of a 
£150 Cottage,” for which I enclose you........ ° 


DOING vive cctccvsssacvusinsnenias f VicsnertacpncsemmsenceE 


POT RODAR 0s vncustonndnestawinccsuncdteisssuenaoccemnan ° 











London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C, 





* Should you wish yourcopy ee to you; please send 94d. o- price of the 


Supplement is at any Newsagent’s or Bookstall. 
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WESSRS. METHUEN have just published a New Novel by Mr. HENRY JAMES, entitled 
THE GOLDEN BOWL 


Crown 8vo, 68. 





the Second Edition is Nearly Exhausted of Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’S Remarkable Novel, 
THE SECRET WOMAN 


Crown 8yvo, 6s. 





Kindly write to Messrs, Methuen for particulars of their Two New Series, ‘‘METHUEN’S HALF-CROWN LIBRARY” and 
‘‘METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS,” 





poYALand HISTORIC GLOVESand ANCIENT SHOES. 


ustrated in Colour and Half-Tone, and Described by W. B. 
ute = of “Ancient Wood and Iron Work in Cambridge,” &c, 
4to, £2 2s. net. The Edition is limited to 250 Copies. 

«4 book of quaint and curious interest in which the collector and connois- 
seur will take delight. It is a sumptuous volume, valuable tor its excellently 
executed pictures, and full of information.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“The book is one which will be examined with keen enjoyment and often 
referred to. The pictures are most beautifully and artistically executed, and 
form an caceodingy interesting picture gallery of royal gloves and — 
—Scotsman, 


GASPARD DE COLIGNY, ADMIRAL OF FRANCE: 


By A. W. WHITEHEAD. With many Illustrations and Maps, 12s. 6d, net. 

“Tt isa good piece of writing, this book about Coligny. It is careful and 
judicious, and shows on not a page the hasty dogmatism of youth. Especially 
valuable in Mr. Whitehead’s book is his clever disentanglement of the complex 
threads which surround notorious incidents like the murder of Francis, Duke 
of Guise, and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ An important and original contribution.”"—Daily Chronicle. Ra 

“A fine piece of historical portraiture, vivid in individual characterisation, 
and conceived in a spirit of impartiality.””—Academy. : 

“The book is a thoroughly good one in every respect.” — Guardian, 


ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. By G. M. 


TREVELYAN, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘The Age 
of Wyclif.”” With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s, 6. net. 

This is the Fifth Volume, though the first published, of the six volumes of a 
new HISTORY OF ENGLAND (Edited by Prof. C. W. C, Oman), from the 
earliest times down to the year 1815, 

“Mr. Trevelyan has performed a great literary feat. 
the volume will be tempted to leave it unread.”’—Speaker. 

“This book is the most fortunate sign of the times that has been seen since 
Mr. J.B. Green’s ‘Short History.’ The book is eminently readable. Master of a 
style which is stimulating and brilliant, and with a power of pointed antithesis 
which his great-uncle would not have disdained, Mr. Trevelyan writes in a 
way that is certain to attract those whom it is intended to attract. His clear 
and rapid writing, his strong and imaginative grasp of personalities, his deep 
human sympathy, his sense of the greatness and dignity of life and the glory 
of liberty, all make him eminently the man for such a task as this, provided, 
of course, that he have an adequate acquaintance with the authorities, and 
this is evident on every page. There is a true and artistic proportion pre- 
served throughout, and the reader is constantly kept on the alert by the 
freshness and epigrammatic vigour with which the author tells his tale. It 
is no mere summary of results we have here, but the salient features of a 
period as they present themselves to a reflecting mind.”—Guardian, 


AHISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR. ByC. W. Oman, 
M.A, Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford, Vol. II.—The Middle Ages, from the 
Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. Illustrated, A New and Cheaper 
Issue. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. Hos- 


HovSsE, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford, A New and Cheaper Issue. 10s. 6d, net, 


A HISTORY OF ROME: during the Later Republic 
and the Early Principate. By A. H. J. Greentpce, M.A. In 6 vols. 
Vol. I. (133-104 B.C.) With Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A History of Rome from the period of Tiberius Gracchus to the accession of 
Vespasian. Itis to be a general history of the period in the widest sense of 
the words. Social life, military history, politics, law, personal narrative, 
eventually literature, will all be represented. It is also to be a work of 
reference on a minute scale, 

“A worthy introduction to Gibbon. Mr. Greenidge is a deep political 
thinker and an admirable writer.’’—Outlook. 

“His diction is clear and pleasant, his judgments based upon definite con- 
ceptions of persons and things.”’—Manchester Guardian, 


THE LIFE OF FATHER IGNATIUS, 0.S.B. By the 


BARONESS DE BertToucn. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“A unique book of a strange arresting figure.”—St. James's Gazette, 
“A striking and extraordinary book, more romantic even than a romance.” 
“Full of miracles and prodigies.””—Daily Mirror. —Daily Chronicle. 
“A curious and remarkable volume.”—Daily Velegraph. 
“The book is a most readable one and introduces us to an undoubtedly 
remarkable character.” —~ Bystander. 


SCOTLAND IN THE TIME OF QUEEN MARY. 


By P. Hume Brown, Fraser Professor of Ancient (Scottish) History at 
the University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“The whole of the chapters on town life and on town trade are as instruc- 
tive as they are amusing. Many chapters are a distinct and valuable addition 
to the history of Scotland. We do not know anywhere such a succinct, lucid, 
and Pha account of the relations between the crafts and the merchant 


guilds,”—Athenzum, 
By J. O. Watt. 


No one who begins 


SHRINES OF BRITISH SAINTS. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Antiquary’s Books. 
From illumined page and fragmentary sculpture the style and structure of 
shrines is here set forth. The art bestowed upon them, the influence they 
had upon the designs of cathedrals and great churches, and the legends sur- 
rounding them, form a subject of no mean value in the life of Englishmen. 


SIX GREAT SCHOOLMASTERS. By F. D. How. 


With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The Masters are Hawtrey of Eton, Kennedy of Shrewsbury, Moberly of 














Winchester, Vaughan of Harrow, Temple of Rugby, Bradley of Marlborough. 
are no previous memoirs of any except Dr. Hawtrey. 


OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is a pendant to Mr. Lorimer’s ‘‘ Letters from a Self-Made Merchant,” 
a book which has had, both here and in America, an almost unprecedented 
success. In this book the father tells the story of his own rise with the same 
inimitable wit and racy wisdom, 

‘* There is not a line init to be neglected. The whole book isa fascinating 
stimulant.”’—Morning Leader. 

“A thoroughly entertaining and sparkling book. Open the pages where he 
will the reader will come upon some pregnant sentence that deserves 
committing to memory.”—Birmingham Post. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN. By Rosert Sourney. Vol. II. 
RICHARD HAWKINS, GRENVILLE, ESSEX, and RALEIGH. 6s. 

The Second Volume of a well-known Series of Lives by Southey, the First 
Volume of which was published by Messrs. Methuen some years ago. 

A MODERN CAMPAIGN ; or, War and Wireless 
Telegraphy in the Far East. By Davip Fraser, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. Iraser was one of the Times Special Correspondents, and relates how 
he took part in the exciting events of which the despatch-boat ‘ Haimun’ was 
the centre. 

SICILY. By Doveias Stapex, With 234 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

ANECDOTES OF SOLDIERS. Edited. by J. H. 
Sertie. Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

This book contains over 1,500 stories of soldiers in peace and war. 

GAMONIA; or, The Art of Preserving Game; 
and an Improved Method of making Plantations and Covers. Explained 
and Illustrated by Lawrence Rawsrornge, Esq. With 15 Coloured 
Drawings by 'T. Bawuins. 3s. 6d, net. [The Illustrated Pocket Library. 

WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. By A. M. Scorr. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

An appreciative record of an adventurous career and of a new and powerful 
force in politics. ‘he scope and intention of the book are best indicated by 
the Table of Contents: Youth and Genius—Subaltern of Hussars—‘‘ The 
Bright Eyes of Danger”—The South African War—The Member for Oldham 
—‘ The Tattered Flag”—Army Reform—The Fair Trade Issue—The Parting 
of the Ways—Rallying the Opposition—A Future Leader. 

, 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. By Witt 
Suakespeary. Ed. by H. Cunineuam. 2s, 6d. net. [The Arden Shakespeare, 
THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. Cotirnewoon, 
M.A. With Portraits. Fifth Edition. Half-Crown Library. 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing a series of books under the above title which 
will contain many books of general interest and first-rate quality at the low 
price of 2s. 6d. net. They are well printed and bound uniformly in cloth, 

NEW NOVELS. 
THE SYSTEM. By Percy Warr, Author of “ The West 
End,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Very lifelike and intensely readable.”—Daily Mail. 

** A very bright story, full of cleverness, and equal to anything Mr. White 
has produced.”—Morning Post. 

“A novel of high exceilence.’”’—Outlook, 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. By Jonn Oxennam, 
Author of “‘ Barbe of Grand Bayou.”’ With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. By W. CrarKx RussEit. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. By Rosert Barr, 
Author of ‘* The Countess Tekla,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 

wl 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. By AbeE.inz 
SERGEANT. Crown 8vo. és, 

*‘ Highly sensational, bright and vivacious.”—Scotsman, 

‘* An excellent specimen of Miss Sergeant’s powers, very fascinating and 

entertaining.” —Morning Leader. 

“ Full of excitement from start to finish.” —Lloyd’s, 

THE WEANS AT ROWALLAN. By K. Firzparrick. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
HE THAT EATETH BREAD WITH ME, By H. A. 
Mircuett Keays. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A really interesting and remarkable novel.”—Guardian. 
** A remarkable book and of much solid power.”—Morning Leader. 
“Great is the power of atmosphere and greater still the charm of good 
writing.”—Daily Graphic. 
HEART OF MY HEART. By Eturs Merepirs. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, (—Standard. 
“ Curious, unique, informing, and obviously the outcome of experience.” 
** Delicate fancy, descriptive vigour, and uplifting moral survey.” 
— Glasgow Herald, 
“A book of unusual merit, written with genuine literary charm and dis- 
tinction.”—Daily Mail, 
THE VIRGIN AND THE SCALES. By Constance 

CoTTrERELL. Crown 8vo, 

** Written with freshness of inspiration. The story is good, very good, and 
captures the mind with the freshness of early flowers,” —Black and White. 
** Bright and lively and clever.’’—Speaker, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST 
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ARITHMETIC ON THE NEW METHOD. 


SECOND EDITION, WITH ORAL EXAMPLES. 


“Exactly the book required—A suecessful exposition—Serviceable for Seottish Examinations 


—Thoroughly 


recommended—Splendidly adapted for Civil Service or Professional Examinations—Very practical—The Exercises 
numerous and well graded—Abundance of fresh and sensible Test Papers.’”’—OPiNIoNs oF THE PREss SUMMARISED 


ARITHMETICAL TYPES AND EXAMPLES, 


By W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A., B.Sc., Assistant-Master at Cheltenham College, 
THIS BOOK IS ISSUED IN FOUR WAYS: 


1. TYPES & EXAMPLES, in One Volume, WITH ANSWERS ... 3s. 6d. 
2. m ” ” » WITHOUT ANSWERS 3s. 6d. 


3. THE EXAMPLES SEPARATELY, WITH ANSWERS .., .. 8s, 
WITHOUT ANSWERS ©... 3¢. 


4. ” ” ” 


In use at Harrow, Cheltenham, Uppingham, Repton, Sedbergh, Malvern, Edinburgh Academy, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds Bi 
mingham, York, Leicester, Durham, Berkhamstead, Aberdeen, Dublin, Worcester, Eastbourne, Dover, Epsom, Darlington, Sydney, NSW 


Most of the Recommendations of the Committee of the Mathematical Association have been adopted, 
OPINIONS. 


«TI was greatly struck with the completeness and originality of the examples throughout the book. The chapters on the metric system and imati 
are particularly well served in this respect, and as a text-book for schools it is an advance on any other work that I have yet seen.” . “pproximations 


—Vincrnt F. De Listn, Senior Mathematical Master, County School, Bedford, 


** All our boys are using the Types and Examples, The arithmetic seems to me very ably drawn up, and the examples copious and well chosen, The test 
papers at the end ought to prove of very great assistance to the teacher.”—J. R. Wortuineton, King Edward's School, Birmingham, 
“T have the pleasure of informing you that the book is now being used with the most satisfactory results.” 


J. C. Watton, Senior Mathematical Master, South-Eastern College, Ramsgate, 





FRENCH ORAL TEACHING. 
A FIRST BOOK, WITH WALL PICTURES. 


Edited by W. G. HARTOG, Lecturer in 


French at University Coilege, London. 


Price 2s. 
This Book, written entirely in French, is an endeavour to combine the 


BEST FEATURES OF THE 


NEW AND OLD METHODS. 


It contains 110 pieces for reading in French, to which are attached the questionnaire, théme, phrases et mots. Some simple Grammar 
follows the Lessons, and a French-English Vocabulary is placed at the end of the book. There are 24 Illustrations of the Stories, of 


WALL PICTURES. 
Four of the Illustrations are reproduced separately in an appropriate style in black and white, 
as WALL PICTURES. They can be had in two styles— 
1. Mounted on linen, 3s, Gd. net each. 
2, Mounted on linen, varnished, taped, eyeletted, and with wooden moulding at top 
and roller at foot, 6s. net cach, 

The size of these Illustrations is GO inches by 40 inches. 
By the use of these a great deal of interest is aroused and stimulus created among the pupils. 


Great attention has to be given to secure order, simplicity, and progressiveness in the text. 

The stories and “ Jectures”’ are almost all quite new, and have been either selected, adapted, or written especially for the purpose of 
illustrating some point of grammar. Riddles and games have been suggested, and shonld be freely used to enliven routine work. 

The Grammar has been written in French, At an early stage all necessary rules should be learned chiefly by oral drill and by 


which fourteen are Full-page. 


exercises on the blackboard. 


Ample provision has been made for Exercises, These should take the form of writing down answers to the “ questionnaires,” 
which will necessitate the reading in French of the questions at least. At the end of the book will be found some Grammar Exercises 
and suggestions for practice in free composition of a very simple kind. The stories may be translated into English, and then retranslated 


into French from memory. 


OPINIONS. 


i No one could wish a better handbook to the subject than the one before us.’””—Aberdeen Daily Journal. 
“The most up-to-date methods of language teaching. Pictures of common every-day scenes are introduced and explained in easy lessons; the vocabularies 
are full of words in daily use, and grammar is taught with a minimum of drudgery.’”’—Scolsman. 





Edited by W. G. HARTOG, B.A., Lecturer 
ANECDOTES ET RECITS. 


A Reader for Elementsry and Middle Forms, with Oral 


Exercises, Passages for Revranslation, and Vocabulary. With 
8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. [Just ready. 


MELANGES FRANCAIS. 


An Elementary Reader for the Second and Third Years of 
French Instruction. 
With 11 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


In use at Cambridge, Edinburgh, Leeds, Salisbury, Nottingham: 
&e. ; and recommended by the London County Council in the Inspec- 
tion for Modern Languages conducted by the University of London. 


“A splendid compavion to ‘Lectures et Conversations,’ but intended for 
younger pupils. The selections are admirable in point of taste and variety. 
A very special and commendable feature is the series of suggestive questions 
which are given in the appendix on each of the selections. The illustrationg 
by Miss Williams are charming.”—Educational News. 





in French at University College, London. 


FRANCAISES. A Reader for Middle and Upper Forms 
forming a suitable basis for French Conversation. 
With a Map of France and a Plan of Paris, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
In use at Cambridge, Manchester, St. Andrews, Hull, Salisbury, 
Exeter, Bangor, Edinburgh, Tonbridge, &c.; and recommended by 
the London County Council in the Inspection for Modern Languages 
conducted by the University of London. 


“Mr. Hartog’s book meets a double requirement. In the extracts from 
French authors he gives abundant material for conversation....... The second 
part contains sets of well-constructed questions in French on the text and on 
matters incidental thereto.””—Educational News. 


LECTURES SCIENTIFIQUES. 


A French Reader for Science Students, Containing Extracts 
from Modern French Scientific Works in Chemistry, Physics, 
Mathematics, Physiology and Botany. 
With a Glossary of Technical Terms, crown Svo, 5s. 

Mr. Hartog has edited this book to meet the negpironente of Can- 


didates for the London Intermediate B.Sc. and B.Sc., for which the 
University or London now requires a knowledge of Scientific French. 





RIVINGTONS, 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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